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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


She has to zip up a youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down 
the next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walk- 
ing encyclopedia — all in one. 


She’s a school teacher, and she deserves our 
deepest thanks. 


With skill, patience and understanding, she 
dedicates herself to shaping the minds and 
talents of our children, thus molding our 
country’s future. 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Sup- 
porting our local Parents and Teachers 
Association is one way we can better under- 
stand her problems, and help her do her job. 


This month—especially during American 
Education Week—we extend to you, the men 
and women of our school system, our grati- 
tude and thanks for a job so remarkably 
well done. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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August b IRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 6. south Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia 
Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 
Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 
Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible, Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 
ax tain for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ublication. (September and October is- 
= have _— of July 25 and August 25, 


“Gans price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $10.00, eh pry a subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 
Spattee postage paid at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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OUR COVER—Thanksgiving Began in Virginia. Sketched is artist’s 
conception of the nation’s first Thanksgiving on the site of Berkeley on the 
James, ancestral home of two presidents, Benjamin and William Harrison, de- 
picting the settlers as they stepped ashore in Virginia on December 4, 1619, carry- 
ing out instructions that “the day of our ship’s arrival . . . shall be yearly and 
perpetually kept as a day of Thanksgiving to Almighty God. ” For details, see 
article on page 16, “America’s First Thanksgiving.” (Pictures courtesy of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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teachers in Scott County are 
100 per cent local, district, state, and 
national members, broken down into 
the following classifications: 


240 teachers 
Superintendent 
Clerk and deputy clerk 


. . . our seven School Board mem- 
bers are 100 per cent VEA members, 
making a total membership in the VEA 
of 250. 

Paul W. Collins 
President, District O 


I am very interested in the article 
in your September issue about the 
Commonwealth’s coat-of-arms. Last 
month in No Protest, our bank maga- 
zine, I ran an article about the seal of 
the United States and would like to 
follow it up at this time with a story 
about the seal of Virginia. 

With your permission, I would like 
to adapt and condense the article by 
Martha Bell Conway for use in No 
Protest. 


Virginia Coomes 

Editor, No Protest 
State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trust, Richmond 


I would like to extend my apprecia- 
tion to you for your help in securing 
my tax refund from the United States 
Internal Revenue Service. 

It was through your efforts, I feel, 
that this matter was expedited to a 
successful conclusion on my behalf. 


Jack Martin 
Norfolk 


I am enclosing a copy of my letter 
to Mr. John M. Stacy (director of the 
University of Virginia Hospital) re- 
signing my present position to accept 
a position at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. My association 
with the Preventorium here and the 
Virginia Education Association office 
during the past two years has been a 
most pleasant one and it was only after 
much consideration that I decided to 
accept a new position. 

Gerald A. Williams, M.D. 
Medical Director 


Please send us the index of Volume 
LII of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. This is a welcome service. Thank 
you. 

Julia I. Asher, Librarian 
Appomattox High School 
Appomattox 





Calendar of Events 


Dec. 28-30—Speech Association of 
America, national convention, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 27-30—NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Louisville, Ky. 
Jan. 30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, joint meeting 
with the Mathematical Association 

of America, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 11-13—American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, na- 
tional convention, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 11-13—American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, na- 
tional convention, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 11-13—United Business Educa- 
tion Association, national meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17—Department of Home 
Economics, national meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 13-17—American Association of 
School Administrators, national con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 13-17—American Education Re- 
search Association, national meeting 
with American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2—National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, na- 
tional convention, Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 6-9—Association for Higher Ed- 
ucation, national conference, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mar. 6-10—Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
annual convention, Washington, 
ot. 
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9t4 News Jo Us 








These are announcements by the 
nanufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as .a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


School Vision Tester, which uses the 
improved Massachusetts-Type Vision 
Tests, has recently been developed. It 
identifies children whose visual perform- 
ance is below desirable standards, It is a 
precision instrument with easily adminis- 
tered tests, which are mechanically correct 
and psychologically sound. The ability to 
read letters is not required, and the tests 
can be given to children who have not yet 
learned the alphabet. With it, vision tests 
can be conducted in a corner of any room, 
in space about 5 feet square. And, the 
self-contained unit is easily stored when 
not in use. Price of the school model, 
$250.00. Distribution through independ- 
ent optical distributors. (Titmus Optical 
Company, Petersburg, Virginia) 


Folding Chairs in thirty-two separate 
models are included in the newly-designed 
line. Five basic seat constructions and three 
back designs are combined to form the 32 
models which feature improved folding 
action for complete safety, added durability 
and easier handling and storage. The new 
Star Glow metallic finish has improved 
abrasion resistance and is available in Star 
Mist Blue and Bronze. (American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan). 


Mobile Classrooms are being used in an 
eastern school system to handle crowding 
of schools until it becomes large enough 
to consider construction of new buildings. 
These units, which can accommodate 40 
pupils, are actually constructed as strong 
as stationary buildings and are attached 
alongside existing buildings on a perma- 
nent type foundation. As new buildings 
are constructed, these units can be hauled 
to other schools where needed, The units 
are built 12’x.48’. They have normal 
school lighting, fireproof, light pastel paint 
on the interiors, safety doors and built-in 
blackboards. The ventilation, heating and 
wiring conforms to strict specifications put 
forth by the state, county and local 
authorities. The floors and ceilings are 
insulated with three-inch thick mobil- 
blanket Fiberglas insulation and the walls 
with one-and-one-half inch batt Fiberglas 
for maximum comfort during both hot 
and cold weather. 

These mobile units, which are the same 
as stationary buildings except for the 
wheels, make it possible for the school 
systems to get them faster and cheaper than 
permanent buildings constructed on the 
site, and they can be transferrcd. 

Students in these units use the same 
facilities as those in the stationary build- 
ings. (Atlantic Trailer Corporation, 
Baltimore, Maryland) 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligations, of course. 


Name Address 








School Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes [] No [J 





Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes FJ No] 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No [] 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes No 


Your Age 





Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes [] No [J 








Married? Yes (] No [] Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes [] No [J 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model 
Déluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. Type of Body Cost 
Purchase date Motor No. 








Month and Year 





Factory (or serial) No. Present Insurance Expires 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi- 
annual 
prem. 

LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 15/30/5, 
25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars).________ 


MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 


COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
TE 


EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 each use___- 


COLLISION AND UPSET — $50 or $100 deductible_________- 





Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 
116 S. THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























| 3 THINGS 


ne should like to talk to you about 





1. N.D.E.A. We have this year entered many 
orders from schools participating in this program. 
These orders call for maps for foreign language in- 
struction; maps and globes for earth science courses; 
charts and globes for astronomy classes; charts for 
the physical sciences (atomic theory) ; charts, slated 
spheres and models for mathematics instruction; and 
models, microscopes, slides, specimens and charts 
for biology courses. 





ra 


2. A new series of World History Maps for high 
schools, 16 in number, size 64x44 inches. Write for 
circular H8c. 





3. A graded program of globes, maps, and charts 
for your elementary schools. Write for circular G1 5c. 


Denoyer-Geppert publications are world renowned 
for their qualities of scholarship, currency, crafts- 
manship and durability. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Write Your Representative in Virginia 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
Box 863 Roanoke, Va. 
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Editorials 


by Robert F. 
Williams 


Governor Almond 


[N his speech to the Westhampton (Richmond) 
School Parent-Teachers Association last month, 
Governor Almond again made a ringingly strong 
statement for public education. He urged continued 
salary increases for public school teachers and pro- 
fessors of tax supported colleges. ‘‘More money must 
be spent on public school classrooms,”’ he added. 


Governor Almond said that Virginia public school 
enrollment will increase 60 per cent by 1970—an 
average of 24,300 more pupils a year until then. 
(Recent information from the Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics indicates that the 1959 birth rate is running ap- 
proximately 1,000 above the birth rate for this time 
last year—an all-time record.) 


The Governor indicated that he wished to see the 
1960 General Assembly put 20 million dollars in 
the Literary Fund for classroom construction. He 
emphatically reaffirmed his support for public schools 
in Virginia. 

“We have not been appropriating enough money 
for public education in Virginia. We are not statis- 
tically improving Virginia’s standing in relation to 
her sister states, particularly those to the South,’’ he 
said. 


He reviewed his efforts in handling the State’s school 
segregation crisis and said: 


“No matter how you may personally feel, Virginia 
cannot secede from this Union; Virginia cannot de- 
clare war on the federal government; nor can it re- 
verse any decision of a federal court. 

“Will we forget the impelling necessity . . . of 
educating our children? I say no. 

“Unless Virginia makes her contribution to the 


nation and advances the intellect of her people, 
especially in the field of science, we stand on the 
threshold of annihilation,’’ he said. 


Among the Southern governors, Governor Almond 
has become the foremost and outstanding leader for 
the preservation and improvement of public educa- 
tion in our region. As such he is receiving increasing 
recognition. He has been elected chairman of the 
Southern Governors Conference, and he is the only 
southern member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Governors Conference. He well deserves 
these honors. 
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Better Southern Schools 


OUTHERN Schools, Progress and Problems* is a 
usefully complete compendium of information on 
current southern education. It is one of the most com- 
prehensive surveys ever undertaken on education in 
the South. The states from which the material was 
drawn include Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
It should be made available for reference for all school 
administrators and teachers in Virginia. 

Monographs on population trends, enrollment and 
attendance, revenues, expenditures, building and 
equipment, transportation and special services are 
written by outstanding southern journalists. 

The chapter on Personnel, the sub-title of which is 
‘“Laboring for Love,” is written by Overton Jones, 
Associate Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch, who is 
the Southern School News correspondent in Virginia. 

The foreword entitled, ‘“The Great Leap Forward,” 
points out that Southern education in the years im- 
mediately before and since its segregation-desegrega- 
tion problems started has made tremendous progress. 
The entire report demonstrated that several more leaps 
are necessary for the schools of the South to catch up 


with those of the rest of the nation but that gap be- . 


tween them has been narrowed dramatically. 

In the five-year period 1952-1957, the following 
educational developments took place in the South: 

—The investment of an overall total of $134 
billion in education. This represented a 47.6 per cent 
regional increase for the period compared to a 35.8 
per cent increase for the nation as a whole. 

—Increased the total per-pupil expenditure from 
$243.22 to $311.76, or 28.1 per cent compared with 
the national average of $406.43 and 17.3 per cent. 
Although still lagging behind the national average, 
this nevertheless represented considerable effort on the 
part of a region low in comparative income. 

—Spent approximately a half billion dollars an- 
nually for new school facilities and improvement of 
old ones. 

—Went into debt approximately one billion dol- 
lars annually for education. The 17 states alone 
shouldered about one-half of the bonded indebted- 


*Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 




















ness incurred by the entire nation for education during 
the period. 

The statistical section is in 77 tables prepared and 
administered by a team of educators. 

Relman Morin, Pulitzer prize winning staff writer 
for the Associated Press, points out in the introductory 
chapter of the new book that after the Supreme Court 
decision the Southern school became a symbol of strife 
in the eyes of millions around the world. 

He adds, however, “‘some quite different things also 
were developing around the Southern school. Largely 
blotted from view by the anguished struggle over 
desegregation, a movement already under way was 
pushed swiftly . . . this was, and is, the drive to re- 
furbish the whole educational system—the South’s 
‘great leap forward’... 

‘The story has many facets. The effort is to bring 
Southern standards of education closer to the levels 
of the United States as a whole. Some of the figures 
are spectacular when measured against previous region 
statistics, and impressive even when compared to those 
of the rest of the nation.”’ 

Morin, who received one of his Pulitzer awards 
for his coverage of the Little Rock school crisis, writes 
that some Northerners and non-Americans, on dis- 
covering these facts, ask: ‘But isn’t it because of the 
fight over the Supreme Court decision? Isn’t it being 
done to avoid integration?” 

“To some degree, in some areas, unquestionably 
this is true,’’ he adds. ““‘But whatever the motivations, 
the end-result is the same—better schools for both 
Negroes and whites.” 

This book was developed by the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service which since 1954 has pub- 
lished Southern School News. It operates under the 
supervision of a board of directors composed of 
Southern editors and educators. Its main support 
comes from the Ford Foundation. Dr. H. I. Willett, 
Superintendent of Schools in Richmond, is a member 
of the board of directors. 


Diplomas Made Easy 


5 eter American Council on Education has come up 
with the shocking report on “Degree Mills’’* 
which are fleecing the public to the extent of 75 mil- 
lion dollars per year peddling worthless ‘“‘degrees’’, 
often on a mail-order basis. The Council calls for 
legislation, both on the federal and state level, to 
check this fraud. Many of the so-called ‘‘degrees’’ 
are sold abroad in Europe, Africa, and the Far East. 
The extent has been, in many lands, to discredit any 
degree earned in the United States, however reputable 
the institution which issued it. 

In the foreword, Council President, Arthur S. 
Adams, writes: “When I was in Africa in 1957, one 
of our porters, learning of my association with Ameri- 
can education, announced with great pride, ‘I will 
soon get my American degree,’ I thought it necessary 
to caution him that he might have a long and rather 
difficult road ahead as he pursued his studies in a new 
environment far from home. His answer was ‘No, 
no, I have almost saved the $50 to buy a diploma.’ ” 


*American Degree Mills, American Council on Education, 


Washington, D, C. 
8 





Author Reid’s report finds at least 200 ‘“‘degre: 
mills’’ operating in 37 states. He defines them as 
“institutes calling themselves colleges or universities’ 
which confer quick ways, usually mail-order degrees 
on payment of a fee. These “‘institutes’’ turn out 
bachelors, masters, and doctors degrees without re 
quiring the labor or thought and attention usually 
expected of those who earn such degrees. 

The author says that only two of the 48 states 
have any control over correspondence schools; how- 
ever, the State of Virginia is commended as one of 
the few states which has insured effective control of 
the activity of “‘degree mills’’ within the state. 
Twenty-six states have no legal control over educa- 
tional institutions granting degrees. 

If allowed to continue, at the present rate, these 
diploma factories can make a mockery of every type 
of college degree. 


PTA 


yee rather notable things were said at the PTA 
Convention held at Roanoke last month. 

The classroom teacher must be relieved of “‘clerical 
and cashier jobs’’ created by extracurricular activities 
because the scope of what has to be taught has ex- 
panded, Dean Martha Grafton of Mary Baldwin 
College said. She criticized the nine-month school as 
an “‘old agricultural idea’ when children worked on 
the farms in the summer. Because of the pressure of 
what has to be taught, the school year should be ex- 
panded from 180 to 200 days at least, she said. ‘““We 
have got to get rid of the idea that the home merely 
furnishes raw material to the school,’’ Dean Grafton 
further stated. “‘Parents must assume responsibilities 
they have shifted to the public schools.’’ 

Dr. Louis T. Rader, manager of the General Electric 
plant at Waynesboro, voiced the opinion that ‘the 
salaries we pay our teachers are a national disgrace.”’ 
He asked how parents can see teachers get a starting 
salary less than that of a truck driver “‘and glibly 
talk about Russia.” 

Industry has a responsibility for the development 
of its employees said John P. Fishwick, vice president 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway. He declared 
that industry must create an internal climate so that 
the capable can utilize their abilities to the fullest and 
not be content with becoming ‘‘corporation men” 
satisfied with ‘comfortable mediocrity.” 


French Taught Early 


NE of the most interesting VEA Convention 
programs we attended was that of our Modern 
Language Section. 

There Mile. Christine Gilletta, a Fulbright ex- 
change teacher from Nice, France, who teaches French 
to 700 Richmond City school children, demonstrated 
through the help of a dozen third graders how ef- 
fectively they have learned French in the last two 
months, even though they have received instruction 
only one-half hour a day every other day. 

They are taught completely orally. No attempt is 
made on the part of the teacher or pupils either to 
write or spell words. Their progress has been fan- 
tastic! 
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Adventure 


by DR. ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


AY I be permitted, as a result 
of my European adventure 
which involved two educational 
conferences and 3,000 miles of 
travel in eleven countries, first of 
all to record one of my primary 
and basic conclusions. It is: every 
school teacher should take a tour 
similar to mine at least once in 
order to make himself first, a better 
teacher, and second, to enjoy a 
fuller life. The two are insepa- 
rable, of course. A similar trip 
should be taken even if it be neces- 
sary to borrow $700 or $800 
(minimum cost) which might 
have to be repaid over a period of 
even as long as two or three years. 
Another conclusion: College 
credit should certainly be earnable 
for such an experience. Venice, the 
Uffizi Gallery, Westminster Abbey, 
the Colosseum, polders, pasta, lane 
trees, Big Ben} Oxford University, 
the Champs Elysee and many other 
abstractly imagined, wonderful 
things will come to life. And in all 
subsequent experiences, these mar- 
vels of the mind and the senses 
when mentioned or read about will 
take on new and real meaning. 
Travel should not be considered 
a frill in.the experience of a teacher, 
but should be ‘considered a neces- 
sary pre-service of in-service train- 
ing adjunct, if the*job of teachtg 
is to be done in its-fpllest sense. 
My European experience began 
most luckily when Dr. William G. 
Carr, Executive. Secretary of the 
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Executive Secretary and Editor 
Virginia Education Association 


National Education Association, 
named me NEA observer to two 
international educational meetings 
held in Paris July 26-29. To him 
I am deeply grateful. 

The 28th Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of ‘Teachers 
Associations (IFT A)—an elemen- 
tary teachers organization—trepre- 
serfting 15 European countries as 
well as Israel was held in the 
UNESCO Building, while the 
29th Congress of the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers 
(FIPESO) was held at the Centre 
International d'Etudes Pedagogi- 
ques in Sevres, about 13 miles from 
Paris. Twerity-six national asso- 
ciations sent delegates to the 
FIPESO meeting. 

Being the only American ob- 
server at both meetings, it was 
necessary for me to shuttle back 
and forth between the impressive 
UNESCO Building, in Paris prop- 
er, and Sevres, a quaint suburb, 
chiefly noted for its government- 
owned ceramic industry, creations 
of which are to be seen in most of 
the museums of the world. The 
UNESCO structure is perhaps the 
finest example of modern architec- 
ture in the World. Designed by a 
panel of s;intérnational . architects 
and decofated with gifts from 
mentber governments, the buildings 
and.grounds cover a site of seven 
and a half acres. We were told by 
an. UNESCO guide that the United 
States was contributing one-third 





Modern day mobile by Calder with 
the famed Eiffel Tower in the back- 
ground links the past with the present. 
This is one of the interesting pictures 
taken by the Williams’ on their Euro- 
pean tour. 


of the cost of the operation of this 
complex organization, which is en- 
deavoring to raise the educational, 
scientific, and cultural levels in all 
countries and promote world un- 
derstanding. 

Commuting gave me an oppor- 
tunity to practice my French with 
cab drivers and, incidentally, one 
searched for me for two hours in 
order to return my pocketbook 
which I had left in his cab, thus 
establishing the French cab driver 
in my mind as the most honorable 
in the world. 

The above statement is evidence 
of what appears to be the chief 
shortcoming of American tourists 
and American educators who go to 
foreign countries. After a stay of 
a few days, some come back with 
broad, sweeping generalizations 
and conclusions based on pitifully 
inadequate data and experiences. | 
have heard two American educa- 
tors, both of whom stayed in Rus- 
sia the same length of time, come 
back with completely different re- 
ports on such basic subjects as 
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chmond City school children, demonstrated 
through the help of a dozen third graders how ef 
fectively they have learned French in the last two 
months, even though they have received instruction 
ly one-half hour a day every other day. 
[hey are taught completely orally. No attempt is 
made on the part of the teacher or pupils either to 
write or spell words. Their progress has been fan 
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ness incurred by the entire nation for education during 
the period. 

The statistical section is in 77 tables prepared and 
administered by a team of educators. 

Relman Morin, Pulitzer prize winning staff writer 
for the Associated Press, points out in the introductory 
chapter of the new book that after the Supreme Court 
decision the Southern school became a symbol of strife 
in the eyes of millions around the world. 

He adds, however, ‘‘some quite different things also 
were developing around the Southern school. Largely 
blotted from view by the anguished struggle over 
desegregation, a movement already under way was 
pushed swiftly . . . this was, and is, the drive to re- 
furbish the whole educational system—the South's 
‘great leap forward’... 

‘The story has many facets. The effort is to bring 
Southern standards of education closer to the levels 
of the United States as a whole. Some of the figures 
are spectacular when measured against previous region 
statistics, and impressive even when compared to those 
of the rest of the nation.”’ 

Morin, who received one of his Pulitzer awards 
for his coverage of the Little Rock school crisis, writes 
that some Northerners and non-Americans, on dis- 
covering these facts, ask: ‘But isn’t it because of the 
fight over the Supreme Court decision? Isn’t it being 
done to avoid integration?”’ 

“To some degree, in some areas, unquestionably 
this is true,’’ he adds. ‘‘But whatever the motivations, 
the end-result is the same—better schools for both 
Negroes and whites.”’ 

This book was developed by the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service which since 1954 has pub- 
lished Southern School News. It operates under the 
supervision of a board of directors composed of 
Southern editors and educators. Its main support 
comes from the Ford Foundation. Dr. H. I. Willett, 
Superintendent of Schools in Richmond, is a member 
of the board of directors. 


Diplomas Made Easy 


Spee American Council on Education has come up 
with the shocking report on “‘Degree Mills’’* 
which are fleecing the public to the extent of 75 mil- 
lion dollars per year peddling worthless “‘degrees’’, 
often on a mail-order basis. The Council calls for 
legislation, both on the federal and state level, to 
check this fraud. Many of the so-called ‘‘degrees”’ 
are sold abroad in Europe, Africa, and the Far East. 
The extent has been, in many lands, to discredit any 
degree earned in the United States, however reputable 
the institution which issued it. 

In the foreword, Council President, Arthur S. 
Adams, writes: ‘““‘When I was in Africa in 1957, one 
of our porters, learning of my association with Ameri- 
can education, announced with great pride, ‘I will 
soon get my American degree,’ I thought it necessary 
to caution him that he might have a long and rather 
difficult road ahead as he pursued his studies in a new 
environment far from home. His answer was ‘No, 
no, I have almost saved the $50 to buy a diploma.’ ”’ 


*American Degree Mills, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 





Author Reid’s report finds at least 200 ‘‘degre: 
mills’ operating in 37 states. He defines them as 
“institutes calling themselves colleges or universities’ 
which confer quick ways, usually mail-order degrees 
on payment of a fee. These “‘institutes’’ turn out 
bachelors, masters, and doctors degrees without re 
quiring the labor or thought and attention usually 
expected of those who earn such degrees. 

The author says that only two of the 48 states 
have any control over correspondence schools; how- 
ever, the State of Virginia is commended as one of 
the few states which has insured effective control of 
the activity of ‘“‘degree mills’’ within the state. 
Twenty-six states have no legal control over educa- 
tional institutions granting degrees. 

If allowed to continue, at the present rate, these 
diploma factories can make a mockery of every type 
of college degree. 


PTA 


 presa rather notable things were said at the PTA 
Convention held at Roanoke last month. 

The classroom teacher must be relieved of ‘“‘clerical 
and cashier jobs’’ created by extracurricular activities 
because the scope of what has to be taught has ex- 
panded, Dean Martha Grafton of Mary Baldwin 
College said. She criticized the nine-month school as 
an ‘‘old agricultural idea’’ when children worked on 
the farms in the summer. Because of the pressure of 
what has to be taught, the school year should be ex- 
panded from 180 to 200 days at least, she said. ‘“We 
have got to get rid of the idea that the home merely 
furnishes raw material to the school,’’ Dean Grafton 
further stated. ‘‘Parents must assume responsibilities 
they have shifted to the public schools.”’ 

Dr. Louis T. Rader, manager of the General Electric 
plant at Waynesboro, voiced the opinion that ‘‘the 
salaries we pay our teachers are a national disgrace.” 
He asked how parents can see teachers get a starting 
salary less than that of a truck driver ‘‘and glibly 
talk about Russia.” 

Industry has a responsibility for the development 
of its employees said John P. Fishwick, vice president 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway. He declared 
that industry must create an internal climate so that 
the capable can utilize their abilities to the fullest and 
not be content with becoming ‘“‘corporation men”’ 
satisfied with ‘‘comfortable mediocrity.” 


French Taught Early 


oe of the most interesting VEA Convention 
programs we attended was that of our Modern 
Language Section. 

There Mile. Christine Gilletta, a Fulbright ex- 
change teacher from Nice, France, who teaches French 
to 700 Richmond City school children, demonstrated 
through the help of a dozen third graders how ef- 
fectively they have learned French in the last two 
months, even though they have received instruction 
only one-half hour a day every other day. 

They are taught completely orally. No attempt is 
made on the part of the teacher or pupils either to 
write or spell words. Their progress has been fan- 
tastic! 
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by DR. ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


¥ 23 I be permitted, as a result 
of my European adventure 
which involved two educational 
conferences and 3,000 miles of 
travel in eleven countries, first of 
all to record one of my primary 
and basic conclusions. It is: every 
school teacher should take a tour 
similar to mine at least once in 
order to make himself first, a better 
teacher, and second, to enjoy a 
fuller life. The two are insepa- 
rable, of course. A similar trip 
should be taken even if it be neces- 
sary to borrow $700 or $800 
(minimum cost) which might 
have to be repaid over a period of 
even as long as two or three years. 
Another conclusion: College 
credit should certainly be earnable 
for such an experience. Venice, the 
Uffizi Gallery, Westminster Abbey, 
the Colosseum, polders, pasta, lane 
trees, Big Ben} Oxford University, 
the Champs Elysee and many other 
ibstractly imagined, wonderful 
things will come to life. And in all 
subsequent experiences, these mar- 
vels of the mind and the senses 
when mentioned or read about will 
take on new and real meaning, 
Travel should not be considered 
a frill in.the experience of a teacher, 
but should be ‘considered a neces- 
sary pre-service of in-service train- 
ing adjunct, if the*job of teaching 
is to be done in its-fpllest sense» 
My European experience began 
most luckily when Dr. William G. 
Carr, Executive. Secretary of the 
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National Education Association, 
named me NEA observer to two 
international educational meetings 
held in Paris July 26-29. To him 
I am deeply grateful. 

The 28th Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of ‘Teachers 
Associations (IFTA)—an elemen- 
tary teachers organization—repre- 
senting 15 European countries as 
well as Israel was held in the 
UNESCO Building, while the 
29th Congress of the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers 
(FIPESO) was held at the Centre 
International d’Etudes Pedagogi- 
ques in Sevres, about 13 miles from 
Paris. Twerity-six national asso- 
ciations sent delegates to the 
FIPESO meeting. 

Being the only American ob- 
server at both meetings, it was 
necessary for me to shuttle back 
and forth between the impressive 
UNESCO Building, in Paris prop- 
er, and Sevres, a quaint suburb, 
chiefly noted for its government- 
owned ceramic industry, creations 
of which are to be seen in most of 
the museums of the world. The 
UNESCO structure is perhaps the 
finest example of modern architec- 
ture in the World. Designed by a 
panel of s;intérnational ~ architects 
and decofated with gifts from 
member governments, the buildings 
and.grounds cover a site of seven 
and a half acres. We were told by 
an. UNESCO guide that the United 
States was contributing one-third 
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Modern day mobile by Calder with 
the famed Eiffel Tower in the back- 
ground links the past with the present. 
This is one of the interesting pictures 
taken by the Williams’ on their Euro- 
pean tour. 


of the cost of the operation of this 
complex organization, which is en- 
deavoring to raise the educational, 
scientific, and cultural levels in all 
countries and promote world un 
derstanding. 

Commuting gave me an oppor- 
tunity to practice my French with 
cab drivers and, incidentally, one 
searched for me for two hours in 
order to return my pocketbook 
which I had left in his cab, thus 
establishing the French cab driver 
in my mind as the most honorable 
in the world. 

The above statement is evidence 
of what appears to be the chief 
shortcoming of American tourists 
and American educators who go to 
foreign countries. After a stay of 
a few days, some come back with 
broad, sweeping generalizations 
and conclusions based on pitifully 
inadequate data and experiences. | 
have heard two American educa- 
tors, both of whom stayed in Rus- 
sia the same length of time, come 
back with completely different re- 
ports on such basic subjects as 
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juvenile delinquency and the sal- 
aries of teachers. 


1 would have preferred to have 
spent all of my time attending the 
sessions of IFTA at UNESCO be- 
cause they were held in the green 
velvet walled executive board room 
which is somewhat similar, though 
smaller, to that in which the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions meets. There I sat at a 
donkey-leather covered desk with 
my name plate indicating that I 
was representing the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States, head bedecked with ear- 
phones through which I could hear 
simultaneous translations in 
French, English, and German. I 
never felt so important in my life! 
The major regret of my whole 
European experience was that I was 
at Sevres attending FIPESO meet- 
ings when pictures were taken of 
the individual delegates at the 
IFTA meeting in UNESCO. 


An average of only three or four 
people from each national educa- 
tion association were in attendance, 
making each group number about 
75 people. Thus, there was both 
ample opportunity for full partici- 
pation in conference proceedings 
and colloquies among the delegates 

IFTA and FIPESO had the 
joint theme, ‘The Place of Science 
in Compulsory Education”’ and in 
addition, IFTA had as well the 
theme, ‘“The Access of Teachers to 
Greater Cultural Values.” 


In the countries of Europe, the 
elementary and secondary teachers 
are not united into one professional 
organization. There is much dif- 
ference in training between the two 
and a feeling of class consciousness 
which fortunately is breaking 
down. Time was when they did 
not even hold conventions in the 
same city at the same time. Now 
they not only meet in the same city, 
but this summer had two joint ses- 
sions. 


FIPESO came into being in 
1913; IFTA in 1926. The World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCO- 
TP), of which Dr. Carr is Secre- 
tary-General, was organized in 
1952 to include as constituent or- 
ganizations IFT A and FIPESO. 


Numerous speakers expressed 
great admiration for Dr. William 
G. Carr as Secretary-General of the 
WCOTP and share the opinion 
that this organization will not only 
make for improved teaching but for 
greater cultural appreciation and 
understanding. 


The organization of these two 
meetings was unique in my experi- 
ence. Because of the limited time 
available and the fact that there 
were business matters as well as 
educational matters to be discussed, 
much preliminary work had taken 
place over the preceding months. 
Lengthy questionnaires covering 
the themes were sent to all the na- 
tional associations of teachers and 





UNESCO Building in Paris, an outstanding example of modern architecture, 
designed by a panel of international architects, was the scene of the IFTA 
meeting. 
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their extensive written replies were 
coordinated as far as possible. 4 
synthesis report was, therefore, tlie 
basis of the discussions. These wee 
extraordinarily well develope . 


Russia Not Mentioned 


Among the delegates, we did nct 
observe nor sense the degree cf 
urgency to improve the science cu:- 
riculum that exists in the Unite 
States. The Russian educational 
system was never mentioned; if 
they feel competitive with it, the 
delegates didn’t say so. 


With only one exception, every 
country reported the need for high 
er teachers’ salaries. This exception 
was Denmark, where salaries have 
been recently increased 20 per cent. 
Their country-wide salary schedule 
in terms of its relative American 
purchasing power would seem to 
range from about $5,000 to $7,000 
a year. The delegate from Den- 
mark reported there are twice as 
many applicants for teachers col- 
leges as can be admitted. When 
questioned as to why Danish teach- 
ers were faring so well, he said 
laughingly, ‘““The presence of 20 
teachers in the Danish Parliament 
should not be discounted.”’ 


Many places in Europe are work- 





FIPESO met at the Centre Interna- 


tional d’Etudes Pedagogiques in 


Sevres. 
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jig in the direction of developing 
te comprehensive high school for 
tne education of a greater percent- 
aye of their nation’s youth. At the 
present time, because of rigid ex- 
aminations given at the conclusion 
cf elementary school, only about 
15 per cent of Europe’s children 
attend high school whereas only 
about 15 per cent of the children in 
this country do not attend high 
school. The percentages are just 
about reversed. European schools 
in the main have no problem with 
the education of the academically 
talented because all they have in 
high school are the academically 
talented. They are of the opinion 
that they have a higher quality of 
education than we, but need to 
move in the direction of quantity. 
One delegate said, ‘“What we need 
to do is to have a marriage of the 
European and American educa- 
tional systems—you provide the 
quantity, we the quality,” 


Typical Proposals 


The proposals made by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers (Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales) for the 
amelioration of the shortage of 
science teachers, which follows, was 
more or less typical of national as- 
sociation reports: 

1. Better salaries for all teachers 

2. Better laboratory accommo- 

dations 

3. More laboratory technicians 

4. More equipment and ma- 

terials 

5. Better grants for graduation 

and training 

6. Better pension conditions for 

all teachers 

7. Generous leaves of absence 

and grants for courses, etc., 
and keeping in touch with 
modern developments 

8. The opportunity in school 

for research work, if only of 
a minor nature. 


I found the European teachers 
ledicated, intelligent, well-educat- 
ed, highly professional, not only 
concerned with the importance of 
teachers involving themselves in 
local, regional, and national organ- 
izations, but in international or- 
ganizations as well. 

The warmth and fraternal feel- 
ing among the delegates to these 
conventions and their extremely 
friendly attitude toward me and 
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Overlooking the French Riviera, Dr. Williams ponders the European situation. 


He was the only American observer attending the two international confer- 

ences on education in Paris this summer. Mrs. Williams, who accompanied 

her husband on this “European Adventure”, was photographer for the pictures 
used with this article. 


Mrs. Williams was heartwarming. 
I shall never forget when we were 
entertained by the French second- 
ary teachers at Poigny La Foret 
with a seven-course banquet, the 
representatives from 18 countries 
singing, “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia’ in rather excellent Eng- 
lish in honor of me, my wife, the 
teachers cf America, the VEA, and 
the NEA. They also sang, in addi- 
tion to their own national songs, 
“Old Susanna” and ‘‘Clementine.”’ 

Before the evening was over, to- 
getherness reigned supreme. [| pro- 
pored a to?st to our hests in elo- 
quent, if unfluent, French, winding 
up with, ‘Je vous aime vous,” the 
same way President Eisenhower 
concluded his speech at a later date 
in Paris. 

Our trip wound up quite dra- 
matically. Our London Hotel was 
only four blocks away from Hyde 
Park through which President 
Eisenhower rode from the airport 
with the British Prime Minister to 
the American Ambassador’s home 
in the center of London. We stood 
by Grosvner Gate as President 
Eisenhower came through, stand- 
ing in the back seat of a fawn col- 
ored Rolls Reyce convertible, wav- 
ing to the crowd. The usually calm 
and austere British got so excited, 
they swarmed in front of the car 
and temporarily blocked its pas- 
sage. We sort of choked up. Here 
was Mr. Eisenhower, symbolizing 


everything that America means for 
us, being received in such a tumul- 
tuous way by the British people. 
And his reception was the same, of 
course, in France and Germany. 

A passage from one of Woodrow 
Wilson's speeches made 40 years 
ago on the Fourth of July in Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, 
which we memorized in high 
school, came to mind: 

‘“‘My dream is that as the years 
roll on and the world knows more 
and more of America, it will never 
fear America unless it feels it is en- 
gaged in some enterprise inconsis- 
tent with the rights of man and 
that America will come into the 
full light of day when all the world 
shall know that she puts human 
rights above all other rights and 
that her flag is the flag not only of 
America but of humanity.” 

We sort of felt that Woodrow 
Wilson's dream, particularly with 
the help of school teachers, was 
well on the way toward realiza- 
tion. 

Creative work of any kind de- 
mands a constant replenishment of 
the sources of inspiration. Re- 
plenishment can best be provided 
through new ideas derived from 
reading, the impact of mind upon 
mind in discussion, the stimulation 
of imagination through art, the 
quickened outlook which results 
from the change of environment, 
from new faces and new contacts. 
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These things are all the more neces- 
sary for the teacher ‘who must 
maintain the inspiration of his day- 
to-day work within the four walls 
of the classroom as he is confronted 
by the same faces and personalities 
and deals constantly with minds 
less mature than his own. 


The background reading for 
travel, the additional reading it en- 
courages, the guidebooks, the gal- 
leries, the theaters, the museums, 
the countryside, contact with new 
people and their mores all provide 
for a fuller life to be shared with 
one’s students. 


In the past, because the salaries 
received by teachers were so meager, 
extended travel for them was an 
unattainable pipe dream. Salaries 
are much too meager now. How- 
ever, with salaries having risen 
somewhat, with group travel hav- 





EDUCATION—as seen by 
People of Other Nations 


The patron saint of IFTA, 
Monsieur Louis Dumas, who has 
long been in retirement, in dis- 
cussing cultural appreciation said 
that textbooks have insufficient 
information about Eastern cul- 
ture. He said, “The only way 
to develop cultural understand- 
ing is actually through person- 
to-person contact.”’ 


A delegate from Yugoslavia 
stressed the need for independ- 
ence for educators. He said, 
“Quarrels between countries do 
not necessarily mean struggles 
between educators, and teachers 
must join hands with govern- 
ments for social progress. They 
can unite on the proposition that 
the child is not only a part of a 
nation, but also a part of the 
whole of mankind and to his 
maximum development teachers 
are committed.”’ 


Herr Max Traeger of Ger- 
many said, ‘“The purpose of ed- 
ucation is the development of 
free responsible human beings 
who submit to their own ideas 
and judgment. All cultures have 
something right and great. No 
culture is in possession of abso- 
lute truth.”’ 
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ing become more available, and 
with the banks becoming more 
liberal in their extension of credit, 
travel is now within the reach of 
many. Asa matter of fact, the only 





Virginians I met in my travels were 
six teachers! Perhaps one of the 
VEA’s objectives should be “‘a: 
least one European adventure fo: 
each teacher!”’ 





Some of the Final Recommendations of the Two European 
Conferences on Education Which May Be of Particular 
Interest to Virginia Teachers Are As Follows: 


IFTA (‘‘The Access of Feach- 
ers to Greater Cultural Values’’) : 

‘1, We recommend that, while 
keeping in mind the age, aptitudes 
and abilities of the children, syllabi 
should give a greater importance to 
the introduction of the study of 
foreign cultures in all subjects 
(geography, history, economics, 
science, religion, arts, etc.) and thus 
contribute to a broader knowledge 
of the world; 

“2. That Training Colleges and 
Departments of Education should 
give greater emphasis to the cultural 
values of the different civilizations 
of the world; 

“3. The teachers in Training 
Colleges and Primary Schools be 
encouraged in their efforts to de- 
velop and enlarge their knowledge 
of the different civilizations 
through all the appropriate 
means.” 

“4. That WCOTP and IFTA 
and their National Associations 
should take their share in contrib- 
uting to a better appreciation of the 
different cultures through the or- 
ganization of regular and frequent 
personal contacts with teachers be- 
longing to different cultures in or- 
der to enable them to’ exchange 
opinions, to correct ultimately er- 
rors and omissions and to remove 
misunderstandings.”’ 

IFTA (‘‘The Place of Science 
in Compulsory Education’’) : 

“1.. We recommend that the 
teaching of science be based on the 
active participation of the pupil, in 
order that he may be the agent of 
his own knowledge and that he 
may have the opportunity to ob- 
serve, measure, investigate the pos- 
sible solutions, to experiment and 
formulate his conclusions. 

“2. That the size of the classes 
should not exceed a maximum of 
30 pupils, in order that the teach- 
ing may be rendered possible and 
profitable and answering to the 
principles stated under the above.”’ 


FIPESO (‘‘The Place of Science 
in Compulsory Education’’) : 

“1. It is highly desirable that 
in all countries secondary schools 
should enable all children to receive 
a general education giving them the 
elements of knowledge, the means 
of understanding the world in 
which they live and of adapting 
themselves to the ever-widening 
demands of human thought and 
action. 

“In accordance with its tradi- 
tions and special character, second- 
ary education should develop the 
power to think in preparation for 
higher, specialized studies. Its aims, 
methods and techniques must be 
defined in terms of an ever-chang- 
ing world. 

“2. Science has taken its place 
among the disciplines which con- 
tribute by their educational value 
to the training of the mind. While 
the importance of the study of the 
classical languages of civilizations, 
so long considered as alone capable 
of fulfilling this role, must not be 
underrated, a similar value and im- 
portance must be accorded to scien- 
tific culture. 

“3. The teaching of science, by 
its intrinsic educational value, en- 
courages the development of such 
intellectual qualities as a taste for 
observation, an awareness of the 
real world, the existence of ap- 
proximations, precision of judg- 
ment, and the processes of deduc- 
tion applied to the study of natural 
phenomena. It is a discipline par- 
ticularly well adapted to the exer- 
cise of independent thought. The 
teaching of science aims at incul- 
cating certain habits of thought as 
well as enlarging the pupil's 
knowledge. 

“4. In order that the teaching 
given to the pupils should be fully 
effective, classes should not be too 
large and the teacher’s time-table 
should not be overloaded. Finally, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Foreign Language 
In Elementary Schools 


College Students Teach French 


in Roanoke Elementary Schools 


by DR. PATRICIA M. GATHERCOLE 


Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 


D URING the spring term of 
1959, children in the elemen- 
tary schools of Roanoke underwent 
a foreign exposure, or more specifi- 
cally an exposure to French. A pro- 
gram was set up whereby students 
at Roanoke College went once a 
week to seven elementary schools 
in Roanoke to teach conversational 
French. This program was under 
the guidance of A. B. Camper, di- 
rector of instruction, and Helen 
Einstein, elementary supervisor for 
Roanoke City schools. 

The students, teaching approx- 
imately one-half to one hour each 
week, welcomed the experience. Al- 
though they received no pay or 
credit for their efforts, all have ex- 
pressed enjoyment of their work. 
The majority have decided to enter 
teaching; several have changed their 
major in college to French. The 
students have asked to continue 
their instruction this year at the 
same school and have decided to 
vive up some of their campus extra- 

urricular activities in order to de- 
vote more time to teaching. 

The parents, who provided 
transportation for student teachers, 
were equally pleased. One mother 
said that her seven-year-old daugh- 
ter came home “‘bubbling French.”’ 
Another reported humorously that 
her child in the third grade was 
telling her older brother in high 
school, how to pronounce a French 
word correctly. One small boy is 
said to have amused the teachers at 
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Roanoke College, Salem 


his school by asking them whether 
they were a‘‘‘mademoiselle’” or a 
‘““‘madame” (emphasis on the 
‘““dame’’) and to have been quite 
elated because he found himself able 
to use the ‘“‘madame’’ more fre- 
quently, 

Student teachers seemed especial - 
ly charmed by the variety and un- 
expectedness that enter teaching 
and became conscious of the alert- 
ness required in the classroom. One 
boy remarked that the children pose 
the most surprising questions: they 
asked him what language the dogs 
speak and understand in France. 
Another pupil wanted to know 
how to say in French, “Rudolph, 
the red-nosed reindeer.’’ Student 
teachers were amazed at how quick- 
ly the children learned the language 
and repeated the foreign sounds al- 
most perfectly. The interest and 
enthusiasm of the children also 
pleased them: the young ones 
would often trot to school with a 
sheaf of clippings on France to 
show the group. In one class at the 
end of the year each pupil wrote to 
the student teacher a letter of 
thanks that contained French 
words. In other classes, student 
teachers received various gifts in ap- 
preciation, 

Students also taught French in 
the nearby town of Salem where 
Roanoke College is located. The 
movement started with a Salem 
Junior French Club, twenty-five 
twelve-year-old girls, originally a 
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Learning languages of other countries 


scout troup. The children, who 
met for two hours every two weeks 
throughout the year at parents’ 
homes, would begin their party 
with refreshments and then have 
French songs and conversational 
expressions. Two girls from the 
College instructed this eager group 
of learners. French was also taught 
by College students at Academy 
Street School in Salem on Mondays 
and Wednesdays under a plan sim- 
ilar to that in Roanoke. 

The program of teaching in both 
places was quite elastic; much was 
left up to the student teacher to de- 
cide. Suggestions were, of course, 
given: conversation and oral work 
were to be emphasized. The teach- 
ers used as a basis Kany and 
Dondo’s French Conversation 
booklets, with the usual every-day 
expressions ‘‘Bonjour, Monsieur. 
Comment allez-vous?’’, and would 
have the children dramatize some 
of the selections. The teachers in- 
structed by chorus and individual 
work, and gave sporadic tests, both 
oral and written, to maintain a 
serious interest. With their oral 
aim in view, they tried to avoid 
writing forms on the board as 
much as possible. All sang well- 
known folksongs, such as ‘“‘Alou- 
ette,”’ ‘Frere Jacques,”’ “II était une 
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bergéere,”’ from mimeographed 
sheets. 


Student teachers went on differ- 
ent days to schools in Roanoke, 
where some gave instruction to 
more than one class. They had 
studied French for at least two 
years, were the best students in 
Second Year or Advanced College 
French, and had the most accept- 
able pronunciation. Tina Trianta- 
filles, born in Greece but now from 
Roanoke (the winner of the French 
Government book prize this year 
at the College) went on Wednes- 
days at one o'clock to Virginia 
Heights School and later the same 
afternoon to Wasena. In both 
cases she taught selected fourth 
grade pupils (those with the high- 
est 1.Q.s). Susan Bricks, whose 
home is in New York state and 
who has spent a summer at McGill 
University French Summer Schcol, 
went on Mondays at one o'clock 
to Highland Park School to teach 
gifted children from grades four, 
five, and six. Carolyn Rakes, a First 
Honors student from Roanoke, 
would go on Mondays to Oakland 
School, where she had been a pupil 
herself several years before. She 
taught a room of sixth grade chil- 
dren (unselected). Jeanne Riden- 
our, of French extraction from 
Baltimore, the winner of the 
French Government medal at the 
College this year, taught a compar- 
able class of grade six at Washing- 
ton Heights school. Barbara Web- 
ster, a sophomore from New York, 
taught several classes at Belmont on 
Wednesday afternoons. Virginia 
Yutz, who has had French for 
eleven years at a girls’ school in 
New Jersey, instructed some sixth 
grade students at one o'clock on 
Thursdays. In Salem the teaching 
was done with gifted children in 
grades two and three. 


Flexible Arrangement 


As can be seen from the above, 
the arrangement has been exceed- 
ingly flexible. Some principals pre- 
fer to have a foreign language 
taught in grade six, others in grade 
two. A number consider that only 
the gifted children should be ex- 
posed to French; others claim that 
this procedure is undemocratic and 
that it is preferable to have a whole 
class learn the language. Schools 
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and pupils in different areas vary 
and a method may be good for one 
school but inadequate for another. 
Part of the success of the program 
may be in the extreme elasticity 
permitted by the school officials. 

Many other problems are con- 
nected with the new program. 
Some principals would prefer the 
subject to be taught with greater 
intensity and more often; others 
reply that the present crowded cur- 
riculum would not allow this 
added time. It may be argued that 
the student teachers’ French accents 
are not perfect (how many trained 
teachers’ are, alas?) and that they 
lack a rich background and fluency 
in the language, that they do not 
know children. 

In spite of these numerous dis- 
putable matters, the program has 
won enthusiastic approval and is 
being intensified in 1959-60. Each 
schoo] has requested the return of 
the same student to teach—a suf- 
ficient proof of the teacher's ability 
and interest. The teaching time 
will be lengthened at many schools; 
the number of schools receiving 


foreign language instruction will 
increased. More student teachers 
will be available from Roanoke 
College, along with students fron 
nearby Hollins College invited ‘o 
participate in the program. Spanish 
also will be taught, records will |e 
procured, and a short syllabus «f 
study, merely meant for guidan e 
purposes, worked out. 

The importance of the program 
is unquestionable. Although chi- 
dren may be getting only a “‘smai- 
tering’’ of the foreign language an 
may retain little of their know!- 
edge, they are being exposed to the 
foreign at an early and most im- 
pressionable age. They become 
aware that there are people differ- 
ent from ourselves, who speak an- 
other language and who have other 
customs and modes of thinking. If 
in any way, we can open the way 
to world peace by international un- 
derstanding, the effort, though not 
perfect, is well worth the trouble 
in this new jet age. Why not in- 
troduce a comparable plan in your 
area, if there is a college nearby? 
Commencez maintenant. 


Language Program at Anthony-Seeger 
Campus School of Madison College 


by HENRY L. SUBLETT, JR. 
Coordinator, Anthony-Seeger Campus School 


The Anthony-Seeger Campus 
School of Madison College now 
includes French as an integral part 
of the curriculum. The program 
was initiated this year after several 
months of careful planning by the 
College administration, the school 
staff, the director of the division of 
teacher education, and the head of 
the foreign language department. A 
Consultant in French has been 
added to the staff to teach this 
special program. 

Instruction in French is now a 
part of the third and fourth grade 
curricula. After this year, how- 
ever, the program will be expanded 
until third grade pupils who con- 
tinue their enrollment in the Cam- 
pus School will enter high school 
with four or five years of language 
instruction. 

The decision to begin the 
study of a second language in the 
third grade was based on the find- 
ings of several research studies. By 
the time children enter the third 


grade, they have acquired basic 
skills in primary reading and have 
made initial adjustments to a 
formal education program. 

The approach to instruction in 
this program is primarily oral, but 
this does not mean that only 
French will be spoken during the 
lesson. As French words and 
phrases are introduced and compre- 
hended by the children, French will 
be used more and more in conver- 
sation and in directions given by 
the teacher. 

Various techniques are used to 
facilitate the learning process and 
to make the experience more en- 
joyable for children. Certain basic 
sentences, such as responses to 
“What is your name?” and ““How 
old are you?’’, are learned by ex- 
ample and repetition. Dramatiza- 
tions and puppetry will also be 
used. Other activities include games 
of various kinds and the singing of 
French songs. 

The second language program at 
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tre Campus School has been re- 
c ived enthusiastically by parents, 
t achers, and pupils. Greater un- 
cerstanding and sympathy with 
cthers is a paramount need of all 
young people in today’s society. It 
i believed that learning a second 
| nguage will help fill that need. 


Suffolk Schools 
Plan Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 

to Graders 


Foreign languages will be taught 
in the first and second grades of the 
Suffolk schools “‘at some time in 
the future.”” This is in line with 
recent experiments in elementary 
grade languages teaching. These ex- 
periments show conclusively that 
teaching of foreign language con- 
versation in the elementary grades 
is feasible. 

Superintendent W. R. Savage, 
Jr. states that definite plans have 
not been made for this instruction, 
since budget provisions have to be 
made and teachers located, with ap- 
proval of the plan by the School 
Board. 

Teaching of spoken foreign lan- 
guages to small children is perfectly 
logical, says Superintendent Savage, 
since every child learns to speak his 
native language before he is ready 
to learn how to read it. 

Psychologically, he added, a 
child with little education is better 
adapted to grasp a spoken language 
than an adult, since the child is ac- 
customed to imitating sounds. 
Young children might be called 
“‘language-receptive’’, as they pick 
up new sounds so readily. 

Elementary school foreign lan- 
zuage courses would consist only of 
‘onversation and no reading, in the 
Suffolk schools. Classes probably 
will not be more than 15 minutes 
1 day and there will be no home- 
work or textbooks, with no formal 
grammar to study. 

“In my opinion,’ Mr. Savage 
says, ‘‘a course of this type would 
greatly enrich the curriculum. A 
child who had already learned to 
speak Spanish or French could 
study the written language in high 
school and make far greater 
progress.”’ 
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French Consultant teaches the language to elementary pupils in the Anthony- 
Seeger Campus School at Madison College, Harrisonburg. 


The Foreign Language Laboratory 


by WALKER COTTRELL, JR. 


AS the jet age shrinks distances, 
and Americans visit foreign 
lands in expanding quantities, the 
desire for lifting the language bar- 
rier increases. Compared with 
peoples of other lands, we have 
never been a country of linguists. 
This deficiency has probably depre- 
ciated our position in certain inter- 
national relations. 

To accelerate the learning of 
foreign languages, new mechanical 
approaches known as language lab- 
oratories are being developed. The 
concentration is directed upon 
speaking the language first and 
learning the grammar later. Pro- 
nunciation and meaning are 
learned just as we learn English. 
New sounds, strange sounds, 
sounds which awaken sleepy nerves 
and muscles are first mastered, as 
the student concentrates on hearing 
himself and improving himself, ac- 
cording to a perfected standard. 

The language laboratory is gain- 
ing added significance as a useful 
tool in learning conversational 
languages. Numerous colleges and 
universities have installed elatorate 
laboratories, and during 1958 and 
1959, a few Virginia high schools 
contracted for true multi-position 
laboratories. The laboratory has 
now developed where it may be ef- 
fectively applied to junior high 
schools, as well as high schools. 


Mr. Cottrell is president of 
Cottrell Electronics Corporation, 
Richmond. 

He describes the operation of 
the Foreign Language Laboratory 
in this article. 


And some think that laboratory 
drills are of advantage in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

As is the case with many new 
facilities and innovations, there 
exists a dearth of standards and, in 
some Cases, a misunderstanding of 
the fundamental requirements of 
the true language laboratory. Many 
schools which possess standard tape 
recorders, or disc phonographs con- 
nected to headphones, are said to 
have language laboratories. Al- 
though the school could boast of a 
place in the language department 
where the students could avail 
themselves of audio aids, these fa- 
cilities, as good as they have been, 
are but a dim shadow of the mcd- 
ern accepted laboratory. 

Depending upon tke budget and 
space available, the complete lab- 
oratory consists of from ten to 
fifty student positions. Each posi- 
tion is a cubicle of from 30 to 36 
inches, fitted with a desk shelf 
work space, and sides of sound ab- 
sorbing material. Glass fronts to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Re-enactment of America’s first 
Thanksgiving at Berkeley Plant: - 
tion, Charles City County, Virgini«. 


America’s First Thanksgiving 


‘THE first recorded Thanksgiving Day service in 
the New World was observed in Virginia. Early 
records tell the story. 

The service took place at what is now Charles City 
County, Virginia, on the shores of the James River 
on December 4, 1619—one year and 17 days prior to 
the landing of the Pilgrims on that rocky New Eng- 
land coast. 

A group of 38 Englishmen sailed for Virginia 
(already a growing colony in the New World) from 
Bristol on September 16, 1619. 

Their objective was the establishment and settle- 
ment of a ‘town and hundred at Berkeley.’’ This is 
the present site of Berkeley Plantation and Harrison’s 
Landing, some 25 miles Southeast of Richmond. 

The settlers were sent by a company which owned 
a grant of 6,000 acres in the area. 

Specifically, the first of a long list of instructions to 
the settlers from the company was: 

Impr wee ordaine that the day of our ships arrivall 
at the place assigned for plantacon in the land of Vir- 


ginia shall be yearly and perpetualy keept holy as a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God.” 


The above instruction was taken from the papers 
of John Smyth, one of the early colonizers of Vir- 
ginia in whose library in Gloucestershire, England, the 
papers of the company were preserved. They were 
printed in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library in April, 1899, and in subsequent issues. 

The colonists’ ship the ‘‘Margaret,’’ touched Vir- 
ginia soil at what is now Hampton, November 30, 
1619. The ship then proceeded up the James, past 
Jamestown, and arrived at the’Berkeley grant on 
December 4, 1619. 

Following their instruction, the party held a 
Thanksgiving celebration on that date—one year and 
17 days prior to the landing of ‘the Pilgrims. 

John Woodliffe, an English merchant, was the 
governor of this party and led the first recorded 
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Thanksgiving observance in America. The Decem- 
ber 4 date was recorded on the so-called ‘‘old’’ calen- 
dar, which was altered in the 18th century. The date 
on the present calendar would place the service about 
November 25, according to Malcolm Jamieson, pres- 
ent owner of Berkeley Plantation. 

The following Autumn, 1620, another ship, the 
“Supply” arrived and brought an additional 50 
settlers to Berkeley Town and, as far as is known, the 
group joined in this observance of Thanksgiving, too. 

The celebration: was short-lived. In March of 
1622, an Indian attack wiped out the settlement at 
Berkeley. Only a 12-year-old boy is known to have 
escaped the massacre. He was carried off in captivity 
by the Indians. 

Berkeley, however, was resettled in later years and 
a sturdy brick home was founded by the Harrison 
family. The descendants of the Woodliffe family 
have erected a shrine on the shores of the James 
River where America’s first recorded Thanksgiving 
was observed. 


Thanksgiving Began in Virginia 

Re-enactment of the nation’s first Thanksgiving— 
which took place on the site of what is now Berkeley 
Plantation, Charles City county, on November 25, 
1619, (new style calendar) should remind Virginians 
that the Pilgrims were far from being the first to hold 
this rite. 

Yet 99 per cent of the population of the United 
States outside Virginia, and probably most Vir- 
ginians, are still unaware that priority belongs to the 
settlers ' who knelt near the James in Charles City 
more than a year before the Pilgrims arrived at 
Plymouth. 

This Virginia Thanksgiving has been confirmed 
as authentic by the Nationa] Geographic Society. It 
was held ihaccordance with instructions given this 
group of Virginia settlers before they left England, 
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and contained in the papers of JOHN SMYTH, one of 
their number. 

It was not possible to continue the observance be- 
yond the next two years, since the great Indian mas- 
sacre of 1622 wiped out the entire settlement at Berke- 
ley Town. 

However, other Virginia settlers had held Thanks- 
giving services many years before this particular group, 
led by CAPT. JOHN WOODLIFFE, did so in 1619. 

Literature prepared and distributed under the 
auspices of the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, New York City, in connection with the 
350th anniversary celebration at Jamestown, states 
that two such services were held in 1607 and another 
in 1610. 

The first was when the settlers stopped at Cape 
Henry en route to James river, and set up a cross “‘in 
thankfulness to God for a safe passage."’ The next 
was at the first community service, held at Jamestown 
in June, 1607, by the REV. ROBERT HUNT, beloved 
vicar of the Virginia colony. Then, in 1610, when 
LORD DE LA WARR arrived with reinforcements and 
provisions for the 60 emaciated survivors of the 
“starving time,’’ a service of thanksgiving was held. 

So we have four well documented thanksgiving 
services prior to the landing of the Pilgrims, one of 
which —in 1619 — was specifically designated as 
Thanksgiving Day. 































Painting from the shrine at Berkeley Plantation, marking 
the site of the nation’s first Thanksgiving. 


the Pilgrims celebrated the first Thanksgiving will 








Yet, like so many other myths having to do with 
the early New England settlements, the legend that 


not down. 


—Editorial by Virginius Dabney, Richmond Times-Dispatch 





University of Virginia 
Inaugurates New President 





© 


Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. 


Dr. Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr. 
was inaugurated as the fourth presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, 
October 6, 1959. He succeeds Colgate 
W. Darden, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who headed the University for 
the past twelve years. 

Dr. Shannon, a member of the Eng- 
lish faculty at the University of Vir- 
ginia since 1956, was selected by the 
Board of Visitors from among 161 
prospects recommended and considered 
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for this top post. A literary scholar 
with an international reputation, Dr. 
Shannon has earned degrees from 
Washington and Lee, Duke, Harvard, 
and Oxford universities. He came to 
the University of Virginia from the 
Harvard English faculty, as an asso- 
ciate professor. His father had been a 
professor of English at Washington 
and Lee University and a visiting mem- 
ber of the University of Virginia 
faculty during the summers of Dr. 
Shannon’s boyhood days. 

Born at Lexington, Virginia, in 
1918, Dr. Shannon attended the pub- 
lic schools there and also studied at the 
Darlington School in Georgia before 
he entered Washington and Lee in 
1935, receiving his BA degree with 
highest honors, having made the honor 
roll for the four years. He also re- 
ceived Washington and Lee’s Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan award, given annually 
to an outstanding graduate. In 1941 
he received his MA degree from Duke 
University. He enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy and rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant commander, engaging in combat 
duty and winning the Bronze Star 
medal for “meritorious services.”’ Pro- 
moted to commander after World War 
II, he was assigned to Harvard’s Naval 
ROTC as professor of Naval science 


and tactics. When discharged to in- 
active duty in August 1946, he became 
a civilian graduate student. At Har- 
vard he entered upon intensive studies 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson, becoming a 
widely recognized authority on this 
English poet. With an A.M. from 
Harvard, he went to Merton College, 
Oxford, as a Rhodes scholar, receiving 
his Ph.D. from Oxford University in 
1949, 

Dr. Shannon returned to Harvard’s 
faculty in 1950 where he was assistant 
professor of English and head tutor. 
In 1953-54 on leave from Harvard, he 
went back to England for a year of 
Tennyson research. He joined the Uni- 
versity of Virginia faculty in 1956 as 
associate professor of English. 

The author of several books, articles 
and reviews, Dr. Shannon’s writings 
cover (1) critical writing on the 
novel, (2) bibliographical studies, and 
(3) works on Lord Tennyson and his 
times. 

Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 
spoke at the inauguration ceremonies 
for President Shannon, with the prin- 
cipal address delivered by Geoffrey 
Gilchrist Mure, dean of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford University, and more than 
200 delegates representing other col- 
leges and universities. 
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Highlights from 


20th Anniversary Year 


Madison College 


rt aac College in Harri- 
sonburg, long a source of 
Virginia's public school teachers, 
closed its fiftieth anniversary 
Founders’ Day celebration in March 
with a science-sOcial science pro- 
gram, the dedication of six new 
buildings on the Madison campus, 
and the presentation of Madison's 
history, Madison College: The 
First Fifty Years. The celebration 
ended a year-long observance filled 
with outstanding speakers and 
events—a fitting close to Madison’s 
first half-century. 

The Founders’ Day program on 
March 14, 1958 paid tribute to the 
late Senator George B. Keezell, who 
sponsored and successfully steered 
legislation for the establishment of 
‘The State Normal and Industrial 
School for Women, Harrisonburg’’ 
in 1908. (The school’s name was 
changed three times before it be- 
came Madison College.) At the 
same program, Dr. Raymond C. 
Dingledine, Jr., associate professor 
of history and social science at 
Madison, reviewed “Madison Col- 
lege: The Heritage of Her Past.”’ 
The talk outlined the history of 





Madison’s community service was 
recognized on its 50th anniversary by 
a bronze and teakwood plaque pre- 
sented by the president of the Har- 
risonburg-Rockingham Chamber of 
Commerce, Robert F. Douglas (left), 
to President G. Tyler Miller on be- 
half of the college. 
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Madison that was to be presented 
to the college one year later. Ap- 
pearances by poet and critic Allen 
Tate and short story writer Nancy 
Hale were highlights of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Fine Arts Festival, 
May 2-3, 1958. An art exhibition 
featured work by artists in Vir- 
ginia colleges, and Madison's Strat- 
ford Players presented Nikolai 
Yevreinov's The Theatre of the 
Soul. The festival was combined 
with the May Day Pageant and 
ball and a joint concert by the glee 
clubs from Madison and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The fifteenth annual summer 
Institute on Public Education, July 
8-9, 1958, marshalled distin- 
guished speakers from all over the 
country before hundreds of edu- 
cators interested in “‘Education in 
an Age of Science: The Need fora 
Balanced Curriculum.”’ Dr. Arthur 





by WILLIAM A. LAUGHRUN 


Director of Public Relations, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


Mizener, professor of English <t 
Cornell University and biographer 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald, define 
“The Mortal Coil of America, 
Education”’; and Dr. Marshall W 
Fishwick, of Washington and Le: 
University posed the question, 
“When Is a Student Well-Edu 
cated?’’ Other addresses includec 
“The Educational Challenge of th: 
Atom” by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, di 
rector of the Nuclear Science Serv 
ice; ‘‘Let’s Keep the Humanities in 
Orbit, Too’’ by Dr. Anne Gary 
Pannell, president of Sweet Briar 
College; ‘“Tactics and Strategy in 
Developing Future Scientists’ by 
Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, senior 
editor and consultant to schools of 
Harcourt, Brace Publishing Com- 
pany; and ‘““The Need for a Bal- 
anced Curriculum” by Dr. Hiden 
T. Cox, executive director of the 
American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. 

The climax of the year, a two- 
day celebration on March 13-14 of 
this year brought two of the na- 
tion’s top-ranking scientists to the 


The half-million-dollar Anthony-Seeger Campus Elementary School is owned 
and operated by Madison College. Providing nursery, kindergarten, and grade- 
school facilities for children in the Harrisonburg-Rockingham area, the school 
was opened last fall under the supervision of Henry L. Sublett, Jr., coordinator, 
and Dr. Charles G. Caldwell, director of Teacher Education at Madison College. 

Insert shows student teacher Shelby Davis of Portsmouth leading a junior 
philharmonic through their musical paces in the Anthony-Seeger Campus School. 
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M.dison campus. Speaking at the 
Sc ence-Social Science Program 
Mirch 13, Dr. Francis Ashley 
Montagu, author, anthropologist, 
ar 1 social biologist, and Dr. Robert 
A. Charpie, nuclear physicist and 
director of research at Oak Ridge 
Nitional Laboratory, discussed the 
theme ‘Emerging Horizons in an 
Aze of Science.”’ Their well-put 
but divergent ideas informed the 
hundreds of students, educators, 
and state officials who had gathered 
to share Madison’s tribute to the 
past and plans for the future. 


Buildings Dedicated 


Among the weekend's events 
which pointed significantly to the 
past was the dedication of Burruss 
Science Hall, the Anthony-Seeger 
Campus Elementary School, the 
College Infirmary, and Wayland, 
Gifford, and Logan dormitories, all 
constructed during the administra- 
tion of President G. Tyler Miller 
at an estimated cost of nearly three 
million dollars. Dean Percy War- 
ren, Dr. Charles G. Caldwell, di- 
rector of the Division of Teacher 
Education, and Howard K. Gib- 
bons, business manager, presented 
the buildings to Mrs. John Gal- 
leher, who accepted them on behalf 
of the State Board of Education. 
Wayland and Gifford dormitories 
and the Anthony-Seeger Campus 
School were just opened last fall. 


The Campus School — named 
for Katherine M. Anthony and 
Mary Louise Seeger, former mem- 
bers of the education department at 
Madison and both residents of 
Harrisonburg —is designed as a 
model school where the best teach- 
ing practices can be demonstrated. 
nrollment is limited to 198 stu- 
‘ents or 25 per class. The half- 
million dollar brick and cinder- 
lock modern structure also houses 
Child Guidance Center, a Read- 
ig Center, and a Speech and Hear- 
ng Center. Other features include 
n auditorium which seats 242, a 
ully equipped kitchen and cafe- 
eria, library, playroom gym- 
lasium, Outside playcourts, and a 
eachers’ lounge, conspicuous in the 
uilding for its lack of miniature 
urnishings. 


The dedication address, ‘“‘Ameri- 
cas Most Courageous Pioneers,"’ 
was given by Dr. Joseph C. Robert, 
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Inspecting Madison’s new buildings dedicated on Founders’ Day were (left 


ey an - 
Wi ae ee 


to right) Mrs. John Galleher, who accepted the buildings on behalf of the State 
Board of Education; President G. Tyler Miller points out features; Dr. Joseph 
C. Robert of Hampden-Sydney College, who gave the dedication address; and 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State superintendent of public instruction. Gifford Hall, 
one of three new dormitories, is in the background. Dr. Miller, Madison’s third 
president, has headed the school’s administration for ten years. He was for- 
merly State superintendent of public instruction. During 1945-46 he served as 
president of the Virginia Education Association, and headed the Association 


of Virginia Colleges in 1955-56. 


president of Hampden-Sydney 
College. 

Other highlights of the weekend 
were the presentation of Madison’s 
history, Madison College: The 
First Fifty Years, by Dr. Raymond 
C. Dingledine, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of social science and history, 
and the publication of a special 
Madison College 50th anniversary 
edition of the Harrisonburg Daily 
News-Record. Dr. Dingledine be- 
gan work on the history in 1956. 


The book is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of student life and organiza- 
tions, faculty life, campus expan- 
sion, curriculum changes, and 
Madison’s role in Virginia educa- 
tion. Dr. Dingledine has been long 
connected with Madison. His 
mother, Mrs. Agnes S. Dingledine, 
was a student there in the formative 
years of the college, and his father 
taught at Madison for 25 years. 
Dr. Dingledine has been at Madi- 
son since 1948. 
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This analysis applies only to teachers holding Bachelor’s 
degrees. In 1957-58, 74% of Virginia teachers held Bache- 
lor’s degrees. Only regular classroom teachers are included 
in this study; vocational and special teachers such as teach- 
ers of agriculture, home economics, etc. are not included. 
Information on Prince Edward County was not available. 
Winchester has not been included in some categories of this 
analysis because their system of reaching the maximum 
salary is somewhat different than that of other cities. 


I. Introduction 


1. 


nN 
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In the cities, increases in the minimum salary for 
holders of the Bachelor’s degree for 1959-60 as com- 
pared with 1958-59 range from no increase in six 
cities to an increase of $500 in one city. Of the 
cities, 52% have increases of $200 or more. 
Increases in the maximum salaries for cities range 
from no increase in six cities to $1000 in two cities. 
Of 30 cities, 60% have maximum salary increases of 
$200 or more. 

In the counties, changes in the minimum salary range 
from no increase in six counties to $500 in two 
counties. Of 97 counties, only 28% have increases 
of $200 or more. 

Maximum salary increases in counties range from no 
increase in two counties to $405 in one county. 37% 
of 97 counties have increases of $200 or more. 

The breakdown of the amount of increases is as fol- 
lows: 


a. CITIES 


Amount of increase in 
minimum salary 
$500 
300 
250 
200 
100 
No change 


Number of cities 


Oo VIi~Nm oor 


Amount of increase in 
maximum salary 


$1000 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 

No change 


Number of cities 


QD VI COM bee DO 


b. COUNTIES 


Amount of increase in 
minimum salary Number of counties 
$500 2 

300 
250 
200 | 

180 

150 
100 5 

75 

50 

No change 
— 50 


_ 
— 
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~ Analysis of Salary Schedules for Teachers 
Holding Bachelor’s Degrees, 1959-60 


Amount of increase in 


maximum salary Number of counties 


$405 ] 
400 4 
350 ] 
300 11 
250 3 
200 16 
160 l 
150 5 
100 53 
No change 2 


General Conditions: Examination of the salary 


schedules for Bachelor’s degree teachers in Virginia for 
1959-60 reveals the following general conditions: 


1. 


Four cities and counties pay beginning salaries of as 
much or more than the maximum salaries of 82 
counties and cities. 

Only 14 of 97 counties have beginning salaries of 
$3300 or more, while 24 of 31 cities have beginning 
salaries of $3300 or more. In other words, only 14% 
of the counties, compared to 77% of the cities, have 
beginning salaries of $3300 or more. 

While only 13 or 13% of the counties have maximum 
salaries of $4500 or more, 22 or 73% of 30 cities 
have maximum salaries of $4500 or more. 

In 42% of 97 counties, the maximum salary for 
teachers holding Bachelor’s degrees is reached after 8 
years of experience. In the cities, only 10% of 30 
cities have a maximum reached with 8 years of ex- 
perience. 19% of the counties have a maximum 
salary reached in 9 years of experience, while only | 
other city has a maximum salary reached with 9 
years of experience. Therefore, 61% of the counties 
as compared to 13% of 30 cities have maximum 
salaries reached after 8 or 9 years of experience. The 
number of years to reach the maximum varies greatly, 
For example, in Nelson County the maximum is 
reached with 7 years of experience while the maxi- 
mum in Roanoke County is reached with 20 years 
experience. 


The complete analysis of all divisions follows: 


Years to reach, Total 
maximum Counties Cities Number 

7 l 0 l 

8 41 3 44 

9 18 l 19 
10 8 3 11 
11 5 0 5 
12 11 5 16 
13 o - i) 
14 2 4 6 
15 = 6 10 
17 l ] 2 
19 ] 0 ] 
20 1 l 2 
21 0 1 l 


In 1958-59, there were 32 counties and cities at the 
State minimum of $2550 and 41 counties and cities 
at the State maximum of $3750. In 1959-60, 23 
counties and cities are at the State minimum of 
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$2650 and 28 counties and cities are at the State 
maximum of $3850. 


County Conditions: 


1. The top salaries for experienced county teachers vary 
from $3850 in 27 counties to $6650 in Fairfax 
county. 

2. The median beginning salary for teachers in county 
schools is $2900 as compared to $2750 in 1958-59 
and $2500 in 1957-58. The median maximum salary 
for 1959-60 is $4000 compared to $3850 in 1958-59 
and $3700 in 1957-58. 








a 


tS? 


FORMER AUGUSTA PRINCIPALS—Fourteen “Prin- 
cipals of the Thirties”, as they call themselves, had their 
first reunion in Staunton at Chris’ Restaurant where they 
had their principals dinner meetings during the thirties. 
The group were all principals in Augusta County during 
1930 and 1940, and some had not been together since then, 
making the reunion an occasion for much talk on “old 
times.” Pictured clockwise are Maurice M. Collins, Church- 
ville; A. C. Gilkeson, superintendent; Wilbur S. Pence, 
North River; Hal J. Meredith, Fishersville; R. A. McChes- 
ney, Churchville; Maj. J. D. Kramer, New Hope; O. S. 
Crute, Stuarts Draft; host Chris Samaras; O. F. Hesler, 
Craigsville; Dr. Clifford J. Riddle, Jr., Weyers Cave; E. E. 
Cox, Stuarts Draft; R. Vance McClure, Greenville; Noel 
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City Conditions: 


1. The top salaries for experienced city teachers vary 
from $3850 in Galax to $7000 in Alexandria and 
Falls Church. 


2. The median beginning salary for teachers in city 
schools is $3400 as compared to $3300 in 1958-59 
and $3000 in 1957-58. The median top salaries for 
Bachelor’s degree city teachers for 1959-60 is $4800 
as compared to $4600 in 1958-59 and $4300 in 
1957-58. 


 1t TAKES A FINE LOT 
OF PRINCIPALS Mith A 
fine Set of PRINCIPLES 
Te Mould Jle CITIZENS 


of Tomorrom AUGUSTA 


is Fortunate indeed te Hare BOTH 
CHR BE, mee ye: 





H. Moody, Fishersville; W. H. Sanger, North River; and 
J. M. Garber, Spottswood. Only three of a possible 17 
could not be present—Edwin Chittum of Norfolk, E. E. 
May of Augusta County, and W. B. Wiley of Crozet. 

Message on the wall reads: “It takes a fine lot of 
PRINCIPALS with a fine set of PRINCIPLES to mould 
the citizens of tomorrow. AUGUSTA is fortunate indeed 
to have both. Chris welcomes you!” 

Believed to be the only group of its kind among Vir- 
ginia schools, it is hoped to make this reunion an annual 
affair, according to J. M. Garber, Area supervisor of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, who was instrumental in getting 
this group together. 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
(Collegiate Professional Certificates) 























1958-59—1959-60 
COUNTIES 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 
59-60 County 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 59-60 County 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 
1 Arlington $4300 $4000 $300 ] , RBA eRe r= $6650 $6250 $400 
2 Fairfax 4200 4000 200 2 PR EES 6600 6200 400 
3 Prince William 3900 3700 200 3 Prince William ... 5800 5400 400 
4 York 3800 3600 200 4 Princess Anne .... 5100 4700 400 
5 Chesterfield 3600 3400 200 4 ee eae ee 5100 4800 300 
5 James City 3600 3500 100 6 RE eae 5000 4900 100 
5 Loudoun 3600 3420 180 6 SS arm 5000 4800 200 
5 Princess Anne 3600 3300 300 8 aes oe 4950 4700 250 
5 Roanoke 3600 3400 200 9 NS Sane 4900 4600 300 
10 Henrico 3500 3400 100 10 a eae 4800 4600 200 
10 Norfolk 3500 3300 200 11 Loudoun . . 4725 4320 405 
12 Alleghany 3300 3200 100 12 Albemetie ....... 4500 4300 200 
12 Isle of Wight 3300 3200 100 12 (TG a a 4500 4300 200 
12 Nansemond 3300 3200 100 14 ey eee 4350 4050 300 
15 Warren 3250 3100 150 14 WMS ask ss Sacks 4350 4200 150 
16 Albemarle 3200 3000 200 16 |. Sees 4300 4200 100 
16 Dinwiddie 3200 3000 200 16 rere 4300 4000 300 
16 Fauquier 3200 3100 100 16 Ye s.r 4300 4200 100 
16 Prince George 3200 3000 200 19 King George . 4250 3900 350 
16 Spotsylvania 3200 2700 500 20 OSs Sas bs xe 4200 3950 250 
21 Giles ; i 3150 3000 150 20 Bi oie ea ra 4200 3900 300 
21 ak sin rea 3150 2850 300 20 OS ERR eas 4200 4100 100 
23 Bath 3100 3000 100 20 | a Sa ee 4200 4050 150 
23 Botetourt 3100 3000 100 20 eee es 4200 3900 300 
2 Campbell 3100 3000 100 20 SS SE ean 4200 4100 100 
23 Clarke 3100 2800 300 20 eS eae 4200 3900 300 
23 Frederick 3100 2800 300 20 es aes 4200 3900 300 
23 Henry 3100 3000 100 28 1 eae ee 4160 4000 160 
23 Orange 3100 2800 300 29 5 eee 4100 4000 100 
23 Southampton 3100 3000 100 29 Henry Cea 4100 4000 100 
31 King George 3050 2550 500 29 Mathews ... 4100 3800 300 
32 Augusta 3000 2800 200 29 Nansemond ......... 4100 4000 100 
32 Bedford 3000 2700 300 29 Prince George ...... 4100 3900 200 
32 Caroline 3000 2900 100 29 Rockbridge 4100 4100 —- 
32 Culpeper 3000 2900 100 35 Appomattox 4050 3950 100 
32 Essex 3000 2900 100 35 Botetourt 4050 3950 100 
32 Gloucester 3000 3000 —— 35 RR are 4050 3950 100 
32 Hanover 3000 2900 100 35 Cte eee 4050 3850 200 
32 Highland 3000 3000 — 35 Rac bs. ocala 4050 3850 200 
32 Mathews 3000 2900 100 35 ee PCO ee 4050 3750 300 
32 Middlesex 3000 2900 100 35 Diawiddie .-... 22.5. 4050 4050 — 
32 Rockbridge 3000 2800 200 35 MPM eS Sai sin bo dated 4050 3750 300 
32 Rockingham 3000 2700 300 43 Caroline 4000 3750 250 
32 Sussex 3000 3000 — 43 Goochland 4000 3800 200 
45 Fluvanna 2950 2800 150 43 Lancaster ' 4000 3800 200 
46 Amherst 2900 2800 100 43 Northumberland . 4000 3800 200 
46 Lancaster 2900 2800 100 43 |. eee 4000 3900 100 
46 Northumberland 2900 2800 100 43 Rockingham 4000 3900 100 
46 Shenandoah 2900 2800 100 43 Southampton 4000 3900 100 
50 Appomattox 2850 2750 100 43 Washington ...... 4000 3900 100 
50 Buchanan 2850 2750 100 51 Accomack 3950 3850 100 
50 Dickenson 2850 2550 300 51 Amelia 3950 3850 100 
50 Halifax 2850 2700 150 51 Charles City 3950 3750 200 
50 Stafford 2850 2550 300 51 Essex se 3950 3750 200 
50 Wise 2850 2550 300 51 Greensville 3950 3750 200 
56 King William 2$00 2800 — 51 Halifax 3950 3850 100 
56 King and Queen 2800 2800 — 51 Middlesex 3950 3750 200 
56 Nelson 2800 2700 100 51 Montgomery 3950 3800 150 
56 Pulaski , 2800 2700 100 51 New Kent 3950 3750 200 
56 Rappahannock 2800 2700 100 51 Nottoway 3950 3850 100 
56 Richmond 2800 2550 250 51 Shenandoah 3950 3850 100 
56 Smyth 2800 2700 100 51 Smyth 3950 3850 100 
56 Washington 2800 2700 100 51 Spotsylvania 3950 3750 200 
56 Westmoreland 2800 2550 250 51 Tazewell 3950 3850 100 
65 Page 2775 2700 75 65 Amherst 3900 3800 100 
66 Accomack 2750 2650 100 65 Bath 3900 3800 100 
66 Amelia 2750 2700 50 65 Louisa 3900 3750 150 
66 Greensville 2750 2550 200 65 Nelson 3900 3800 100 
66 Montgomery 2750 2600 150 65 Page 3900 3750 150 
66 Tazewell 2750 2650 100 65 Sussex 3900 3800 100 
71 Charles City .. ssa 2s0 2550 150 71 Bland 3850 3750 100 
71 oO” eae 2700 2700 —_ 71 Brunswick ... 3850 3750 100 
71 Geommes .. 5.5... 2700 2600 100 71 Buckingham 3850 3750 100 
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MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 

59-60 County 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 59-60 County 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 

71 Madison 2700 2550 150 71 Charlotte 3850 3750 100 

71 og ae ae 2700 2550 150 71 Craig 3850 3750 100 

76 RS yes gs 2650 2550 100 71 Cumberland 3850 3750 100 

| 76 Brunswick ... 2650 2550 100 71 Floyd 3850 3750 100 
wa 76 Buckingham 2650 2550 100 71 Franklin 3850 3750 100 
—= 76 oe oe 2650 2550 100 71 Grayson 3850 3750 100 
0 76 Creme 2 4 2650 2550 100 71 Greene 3850 3750 100 
0 76 Cumberland 2650 2550 100 7] Highland 3850 3750 100 
0 76 Floyd e . 2650 2550 100 71 King and Queen 3850 3750 106 
0 76 Franklin ...... et oe 2550 100 7\ King William 3850 3750 100 
9 76 Grayson 4 aeae 2550 100 71 Lee 3850 3750 100 
5 76 SS ee ee . 2650 2550 100 71 Lunenburg 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Pe ah tare ae ae . 2650 2550 100 71 Madison 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Lome ss... Re 2650 2550 100 71 Mecklenburg 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Lunenburg ..... .. 2650 2600 50 71 Northampton 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Mecklenburg 2650 2550 100 71 Patrick 3850 3750 100 
; 76 Northampton 2650 2550 100 71 Pittsylvania 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Nottoway 2650 2700 —50 71 Powhatan 3850 3750 100 
) 76 Patrick 2650 2550 100 71 Rappahannock 3850 3750 100 
76 Pittsylvania . 2650 2550 100 71 Richmond 3850 3750 100 
| 76 Powhatan 2650 2550 100 7] Scott 3850 3750 100 
| 76 Rea 2650 2550 100 71 Surry 3850 3750 100: 
76 Surry ck 2650 2550 100 71 Westmoreland 3850 3750 100 

76 Wye. ....4.. 2650 2550 100 71 Wythe 3850 3750 100 


Median Minimum for C 


Range in Minimums for Counties 


ounties 


$2900 in 1959-60 
$2750 in 1958-59 
$2650-4300 in 1959-60 


$2550-4000 in 1958-59 





Median Maximum for Counties 


$4000 in 1959-60 
$3850 in 1958-59 


Range in Maximums for Counties $3850-6650 in 1959-60 
$3750-6250 in 1958-59 




















CITIES 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 
59-60 City 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 59-60 City 1959-60 1958-59 Increase 
] Falls Church $4300 $3800 $500 ] Alexandria $7000 $6000 $1000 
2 Alexandria 4200 3900 300 l Falls Church 7000 6000 1000 
3 Fredericksburg 3850 3550 300 3 Hampton 5300 5100 200 
4 Hampton 3700 3600 100 4 Fredericksburg 5150 4850 300 
5 Newport News 3625 3375 250 5 Newport News 5125 4875 250 
6 Colonial Heights 3600 3400 200 6 Virginia Beach 5100 4900 200 
6 Lynchburg .. 3600 3300 300 7 Lynchburg 5000 4600 400 
6 Virginia Beach . 3600 3300 300 7 Portsmouth 5000 4900 100 
6 Williamsburg 3600 3500 100 7 Richmond 5000 4900 100 
10 Portsmouth 3500 3400 100 7 Williamsburg 5000 4800 200 
10 Richmond 3500 3400 100 11 Norfolk 4950 4950 pa 
10 Roanoke 3500 3500 — 12 Hopewell 4900 4600 300 
10 Winchester 3500 3200 300 12 Roanoke ; 4900 4900 — 
14 Norfolk 3450 3450 — 14 Charlottesville 4800 4500 300 
15 Bristol 3400 3100 300 14 Colonial Heights 4800 4600 200 
15 Danville 3400 3200 200 14 South Norfolk 4800 4700 100 
15 Hopewell 3400 3200 200 14 Waynesboro 4800 4700 100 
15 Martinsville . . 3400 3400 — 18 Petersburg 4750 4400 350 
15 Petersburg 3400 3200 200 19 Martinsville 4600 4600 — 
15 South Norfolk 3400 3300 100 20 Bristol 4500 4200 300 
21 Charlottesville 3300 3000 300 20 Covington 4500 4300 200 
21 Clifton Forge 3300 3100 200 20 Staunton 4500 4500 ahr 
21 Covington 3300 3200 100 23 Clifton Forge 4400 4200 200 
21 Suffolk 3300 3200 100 23 Danville 4400 4200 200 
25 Harrisonburg 3200 2900 300 23 Suffolk 4400 4200 200 
25 Staunton 3200 3200 — 26 Harrisonburg 4350 4200 150 
27 Waynesboro 3100 3100 — 27 Winchester 43001 4400 1 
28 Radford 3050 2950 100 28 Buena Vista 4200 4200 — 
29 Buena Vista 3000 3000 — 28 Norton 4200 3950 250 
29 Norton 3000 2750 250 7 a M4 4050 — 
31 Galax 2. 2650 2550 100 a . 3850 3750 100 
Median Minimum for Cities... $3400 in 1959-60 men Cemeen for Cities i Em gh. 
c - in 1958-59 
‘ $3300 in 1958-59 Range in Maximums for Cities. .$3850-7000 in 1959-60 
Range in Minimums for Cities $2650-4300 in 1959-60 $3750-6000 in 1958-5% 
$2550-3900 in 1958-59 1 Plus $300 beyond maximums on a merit basis 
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Analysis— 


Workers’ Wages and Average Teachers’ Salaries—1957-58 

The average annual wages of workers in Virginia businesses and industries was 
$3599 in 1957-58, according to computations based on quarterly reports of the 
Virginia Unemployment Compensation Commission. The average salary of class- 
room teachers in Virginia was $3699 in 1957-58. The U.C.C. reports included 
most firms which employ four or more workers for a minimum of 20 weeks during 
the year. The U.C:C. reports excluded agriculture laborers, domestic service work- 
ers, interstate railroad employees, Government workers and organizations operating 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary and educational purposes. 
The U.C.C. reports for the first and second quarter of 1958 were based on an 
improved industrial classification system. The new system changed the industrial 
code of nearly 40% of all firms considered. Therefore, the industrial group totals 
are not entirely comparable with previous figures. 

29 counties and cities have average workers wages higher than the average 
classroom teachers salary for that locality. They are as follows: 


City or Average Worker’s 
County Wages 
Russell $4970 
Chesterfield 5220 
York 4671 
Dickenson 4117 
Augusta 4379 
King William 4210 
Hopewell 4798 
Fluvanna 4059 
Spotsylvania 3982 
Buchanan 3392 
Isle of Wight 4140 
Montgomery 3735 
Giles 4085 
Alleghany 4199 
Tazewell 3361 
Nelson 3591 
Henry 3725 
Norfolk County 3892 
Roanoke County 3921 
Frederick 3312 
Newport News 4417 
Campbell 3429 
Albemarle 3515 
Wise 3290 
Smyth 3287 
Warren 3653 
Bedford 3252 
Rockingham 3334 
3175 


Botetourt 


Average Classroom Difference 
Teacher’s Salary 
$3033 $1937 
3594 1626 
3454 1217 
2955 1162 
3281 1098 
3232 978 
3880 918 
3152 907 
3151 831 
2582 810 
3386 754 
3107 628 
3489 596 
3633 566 
2895 466 
3187 404 
3336 389 
3526 366 
3568 353 
3058 254 
4172 245 
3269 160 
3384 131 
3160 130 
3175 112 
3551 102 
3160 92 
3274 60 


3145 30 








VEA PRESIDENT URGES 


EMPHASIS ON HUMANITIES 
IN MADISON MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Dr. Robert W. Allen, president of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
called for emphasis on the humanities 
as well as science and mathematics, in 
delivering the annual memorial address 
in honor of President Madison and 
Constitution Week. He spoke to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
during their Constitution Day Ob- 
servance at the grave of James Madi- 
son in Montpelier, Orange County, on 
September 14. He described how the 
fourth president of the United States, 
known as the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion”, received his education which 
included arts and sciences, law, the- 
ology and philosophy, typical of the 
training received by the founders of 
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the nation, whom he called “the great- 
est aggregation of political thinkers of 
all time.” 

Applying to today the education of 
James Madison and others who have 
led the way, President Allen concluded 
his address by stating: 

“Schooling for the youth of America 
is important not only from the stand- 
point of the personal economic well 
being of the individual but also from 
the standpoint of our national survival 
as a free nation. The twentieth cen- 
tury in its last half sees the world so 
shrunken in size by scientific develop- 
ments in the areas of communications 
and transportation that our boys and 
girls are no longer in competition only 


with their next door neighbors, but 
must compete on a world-wide basis. 
The times demand that our pupils exert 
themselves to the limit of their capaci- 
ties, even as James Madison exerted 
himself, and that taxpayers, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers provide the 
most efficient instructional program 
possible that will require of every 
pupil, regardless of his innate ability, 
sound accomplishments in learning 
that are best suited to him. 

“With this dedicated purpose for 
being, it follows that every teacher and 
every administrator must seek con- 
stantly for excellence among his pupils, 
whether the class be one in geometry, 
or in music, or in shop. It also follows 
that every pupil must have stimulated 
within himself a motivation that will 
drive him to learning to the limit of 
his natural capacities. To furnish this 
stimulation is a task of the parents, 
too, and not just of the teachers alone. 
Our task is to insist that every pupil, 
no matter what his place on the intel- 
lectual scale may be, produce accord- 
ing to the talents that lie within him. 
With increased emphasis on the natural 
sciences and mathematics required by 
the age of jets and hydrogen bombs, 
we must at the same time emphasize 
the humanities lest we produce a gen- 
eration of people who know the ‘how’, 
but are ignorant of the ‘why.’ 

“James Madison wrote: 


‘A popular government without in- 
formation or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a 
people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the 
power that knowledge gives.’” 


Satellite Globe contains an orbit ring 
for tracing the path of an earth satellite. 
The user may determine present and fu- 
ture paths of satellites around the earth, 
based on the angle of launching. Calibra- 
tion of miles, degrees and hours, for 
measuring aid distances between any two 
world points, are also on the globe. Size 
12 inches. Cost $14.95. (Rand McNally 
&% Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, II. 


Picture-language Marking Set. A 6- 
piece set of rubber stamps illustrations ex- 
presses the teacher's criticism in the child's 
language. Gay little ‘‘match-stick” char- 
acters typify the various grades and en- 
courage pride in paper work. Illustrations 
fit an area 4” x %4” high. The captions 
are: Very Good, Good, Neat, Fair, Care- 
less, or Messy. Desk-Rack Display set of 
6 rubber stamps with long-lasting ink 
pad retail at $4.50 (Summit Industries, 
P.O. Box 607, Highland Park, Illinois) 
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VEA Membership 


Score Board 


BULLETIN—District O is completely 100% in VEA member- 


51 Counties and Cities 100% in VEA membership last year 


FLASH—49 already reported 100% for this year (1959-60) 
22,932 Virginia teachers were members of the VEA last year 


FLASH—24,143 teachers to date are now members of the 


VEA, with four Associations yet to report 








VEA MEMBERSHIP HONOR ROLL 


Off to a good start this school year, 
local associations in 22 counties and 
seven cities have 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, First to make the honor 
roll in their state-wide professional or- 
ganization for 1959-60 are the follow- 
ing 148 schools in the 100 per cent 
counties and cities: 


Counties 


Accomack 


Chincoteague High and Elem. School 
Atlantic High and Elementary School 
Onancock High and Elementary School 
Central High and Elementary School 
Tangier School 

Bloxom School 

Temperanceville School 

Saxis School 

Accomac School 

Wachapreague School 

Belle Haven School 

Parksley High and Elementary School 


Bland 
Bland High and Elementary School 
Ceres High and Elementary School 
Rocky Gap High and Elementary School 
Holly Brook Elementary School 
Mechanicsburg Elementary School 
Bastian Elementary School 
Spur Branch Elementary School 


B-uanswick 
Brunswick High School 
\lberta Elementary School 
Brodnax Elementary School 
Lawrenceville Elementary School 
South Brunswick Elementary School 


( harlotte 
Randolph-Henry High School 
Charlotte Elementary School 
Drakes Branch Elementary School 
Keysville Elementary School 
Wylliesburg Elementary School 
Phenix Elementary School 
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Clarke 
Clarke County High School 
Berryville Elementary School 
Boyce Elementary School 


Fluvanna 
Columbia District Elementary School 
Cunningham District Elementary School 
Fluvanna County High School 
Fork Union Elementary School 
Palmyra Elementary School 


Goochland 


Goochland Elementary and High School 
Cardwell Elementary School 


Highland 
Monterey High School 
Blue Grass School 
Stonewall Elementary School 


King George 
King George High School 


Potomac Elementary School 


Shiloh School 


King and Queen 
Marriott High School 
Pleasant Hill High School 


King William 
West Point High School and Elementary 
King William High School and Elem. 
Sharon Indian School 


Lancaster 


Lancaster High School 

White Stone Elementary School 
Lively Elementary School 
Ottoman School 

Weems School 


Middlesex 


Middlesex High School and Elementary 
Deltaville Elementary School 

Urbanna Elementary School 
Churchview Elementary School 
Syringa Elementary School 


Such Helps Could be the Reason 
for 100% VEA Membership! 








VEA SERVICES are explained to 
Caroline County teachers at their open- 
ing fall meeting on September 2. Here 
Joseph L. Francis, president of District 
A and principal of Caroline High 
School at Bowling Green, points out 
some VEA materials in telling of serv- 
ices available to members of the pro- 
fession. Another display showed NEA 
materials. Mr. Francis reports 100 per 
cent membership in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and an increase in 


NEA membership. 





New Kent 
New Kent County Elementary and High 
School 


Northumberland 


Northumberland High School 
Callao Elementary School 
Reedville Elementary School 
Wicomico Elementary School 


Nottoway 
Blackstone High School 
Burkeville Elementary School 
Crewe High School 


Page 
Luray High and Elementary School 
Shenandoah High and Elem. School 
Stanley High and Elementary School 
Springfield Junior High School 
Grove Hill Elementary School 
Nauman Elementary School 
Jollett School 


Patrick 
Meadows of Dan School 
Blue Ridge School 
Red Bank School 
Hardin Reynolds Memorial School 
Patrick Springs School 
Stuart School 
Woolwine School 
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Prince George 
Burrowsville Elementary School 
Carson Elementary School 
Disputanta Elementary School 
Prince George High School and Elem. 


Richmond 
Farnham High School and Elementary 
Warsaw High and Elementary School 


Russell 
Castlewood High and Elem. School 


Cleveland High and Elementary School 


Honaker High and Elementary School 
Lebanon High and Elementary School 
Belfast School 

Big A. Mountain School 
Clinchfield School 
Copper Creek School 
Cross Roads School 
Dante School 

Drill School 

Valley View School 
Weaver's Creek School 
Elk Garden School 
Givens School 

Grassy Creek School 
Gravel Lick School 
Hamlin School 

Mew School 

Mill Creek School 

Oak Grove School 
Swords Creek School 
Crabtree Chapel School 
Finney School 

Hess Creek School 
Hobson School 

Mt. Pleasant School 
Sourwood Mt. School 


Surry 


Surry County High and Elem. School 


Cities 

Bristol 
Highland View School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
Thomas Jefferson School 
Robert E. Lee School 
Virginia Junior High School 
George Washington School 
Virginia Senior High School 


Fredericksburg 
James Monroe High School 
Lafayette Elementary School 
Maury Elementary School 


Galax 
Galax High and Elementary School 


Hopewell 
Hopewell High School 
Patrick Copeland School 
DuPont Elementary School 
Woodlawn School 


Radford 


Radford High School 

Kuhn Barnett Elementary School 
Belle Heth Elementary School 
McHarg Elementary School 
McGuffey Elementary School 


Staunton 


Robert E. Lee High School 
Stonewall Jackson Primary School 
Thomas Jefferson Grammar School 
Northside Elementary School 
Bessie Weller Elementary School 
Westside Elementary School 


Suffolk 
George Mason School 
John Randolph School 


Thomas Jefferson Schocl 
Suffolk High School 
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Other 100 per cent schools in coun- 
ties and cities on their way to com- 
pleting the perfect VEA membership 
record are also listed. When all the 
schools in each county and city have 
attained their goal, they will be listed 
with the 100 per cent local associations. 
These 72 schools, in addition to 148 
schools in 100 per cent local associa- 
tions, make 220 schools al:eady 100 
per cent in VEA membership. 


Alleghany County 
Iron Gate Elementary School 
Mallow Elementary School 
Sharon Elementary School 


Amelia County 
Amelia Elementary School 
Paineville Elementary School 
Mannboro Elementary School 


Amherst County 
Amherst County High School 
Clifford Elementary School 
Pleasant View Elementary School 
Temperance Elementary School 
Elon Elementary School 


Appomattox County 
Evergreen Elementary School 
Spout Spring Elementary School 
Vera Elementary School 
Oakville Elementary School 
Pamplin Elementary School 


Botetourt County 


Lord Botetourt High School 
Asbury Elementary School 
Breckenridge Elementary School 
Buchanan Elementary School 
Cloverdale Elementary School 


Campbell County 


Brookville District High and Elem. 
Mountain View School 

William Campbell High School 
Brookneal School 

Altavista High School and Elementary 
Evington School 

Rustburg High and Elementary School 
Concord School 

Gladys School 


Culpeper County 
Culpeper County High School 
Jefferson School 
Lignum School 
Mitchells School 
Salem School 


Dinwiddie County 
Dinwiddie School 
Sunnyside-Mchkenney School 


Lunenburg County 


Kenbridge High School 
West End School 


Montgomery County 
Alleghany High School 
Alleghany Elementary School 
Elliston Elementary School 
Auburn High School 
Bethel School 
Blacksburg High School 
Mt. Tabor School 
McCoy School 
Luster’s Gate School 
Long Shop School 
Christiansburg Elementary School 
Christiansburg Primary School 
Christiansburg Primary Annex 
Weller Baker School 
Ellett School 
Pilot School 








Nelson County 
Nelson County High School 
Lovingston Elementary School 
Fleetwood Elementary School 
Rockfish Valley Elementary School 
Schuyler Elementary School 


Northampton County 
Birds Nest Elementary School 


Cheriton Elementary School 
Exmore- Willis Wharf School 


Rockbridge County 
Highland Belle Elementary School 
Glasgow Elementary #1 
Natural Bridge Elementary School 
Mountain View School 
Goshen School 
Ann Smith Primary School 
Ruffner Elementary School 


Westmoreland County 


Cople Elementary School 
Oak Grove Elementary School 





Membership Requirements 
Raised by States 


Michigan is the latest state-wide 
profesional organization to raise mem- 
bership qualifications. Their represen- 
tative assembly recently voted that 
effective July 1, 1961, “all new mem- 
bers who join the Michigan Education 
Association must have a bachelor’s 
degree or four years of training plus 
proper certification.” 


Maryland amended its constitution 
last year to meet stiffer new require- 
ments. As of September 1, 1959, mem- 
bership is limited to holders of bache- 
lor’s degrees, regular certificates, or 
better for those applying to the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association for 
the first time. Anyone enrolled as an 
active or associate member before this 
date will be permitted to retain mem- 
bership status. 


Kansas State Teachers Association 
requires its new members to have at 
least a bachelor’s degree, and the Maine 
Teachers Association holds that “‘teach- 
ers joining the Association for the first 
time must hold a degree granted for a 
course of study in which at least 18 
credits have been earned through pro- 
fessional courses in education.” 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 
Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A different 
trip—for the young in spirit who want to 
be accompanied but not herded around. Also 
shorter trips. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 
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Readership Survey— 


Hix* you stopped to think 
about your official VEA pub- 
lication—the Virginia Journal of 
Education—or do you just take its 
monthly visits as a matter of 
course? Some of you across the 
State recently did take time out to 
give your reactions and suggestions 
on unsigned questionnaires. As 
‘‘*homework”’ in preparation for the 
meeting of the Journal Commit- 
tee, members of this committee se- 
lected ten representative school peo- 
ple on their home front covering a 
range of positions and experience, 
for a pilot survey on readership of 
the Journal. 

In 96 returns statewide, the 
summary includes 23 administra- 
tors, 21 elementary school teachers, 
37 high school teachers, 2 college 
teachers and 13 in other school po- 
sitions, with 51 indicating service 
in an urban area and 29 serving 
rural communities, with an average 
of 18 years of experience, ranging 
from one to 43 years of service. 

From this frank appraisal at the 
grass*roots, reactions and sugges- 
tions for the Virginia Journal of 
Education point up some interest- 
ing facts. 

Ten per cent proclaimed that 
they read ALL of the Journal each 
month, while 64 stated they read 
MOST of it, with 22 admitting 
that they read SOME, but no one 
““fessed up’’ as a non-reader. 

Nearly 70 per cent (or 67) said 
that they find in the Journal a 
“suitable balance between inspira- 
tional, organizational, instruction- 
al, teacher welfare, and personnel 
copy.” Three answered ‘‘no’ on 
this question and 21 chimed in 
with ‘‘sometimes.”’ 

A reasonable amount of material 
is directly pertinent to the interests 
of 71 readers, but not for 16, with 
no answer from 9 others. 

Proof of the wide range of inter- 
ests among readers of the Journal 
was the fact that 55 different ar- 
ticles were listed as those of most 
interest during this past school 
year. The most popular, however, 
was “Education of the Gifted’’ (by 
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One Moment! 


by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


Assistant Editor, Virginia Journal of Education 


Dr. Virgil S. Ward) which got 13 
votes. Next the article on ‘Teacher 
Education’’ (by Dr. Paul Wood- 
ring) was noted by 9, followed 
closely by ‘‘Raising Educational 
Standards” (by H. W. Tulloch) 
with 8 votes. Other articles of most 
interest indicated by five or more 
people included “‘All Things are 
Ready if Our Minds Be So” (W. 
R. Savage, Jr.) ; Longwood Col- 
lege articles by Dr. F. G. Lank- 
ford, Jr. and Dr. Francis Butler 
Simkins; “‘Slow Learning Child” 
(Mrs. Lorraine Myers) ; ‘Teacher 
Certification in Virginia’ (Fred O. 
Wygal): “Charging tke Full Cost 
of Education”’ (William C. Fels) ; 
Editorials (Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams); Salary Schedules; ‘Your 
Retirement Questions Answered”’ 
(T. Preston Turner); ‘“‘Academ- 
ically Talented’’ (Dr. Charles E. 
Bish) ; ‘“‘Quality Education” (M. 
H. Bell) ; ‘““Reasons Why Virginia 
Teachers Leave the Profession” 
(M. E. Alford); ‘Science and 
Peace’’ (Dr. Harlow Shapley) ; 
“What Television Might Do in the 
Schools’’ (C. Fred Kelley). 


How Features Rate 


Some frank and revealing reac- 
tions came from the monthly fea- 
tures of the Journal. Most fre- 
quently read is the Cover Story 
(67), shaved closely by the Edi- 
torials, ranking second with 66. 
Taking third place among frequent 
readers is Teaching Tips (63), 
with Of Persons and Events just 
one notch below (62). 

Advertisements topped occasion- 
ally read features with 50, followed 
by Letters to the Editor (48), 
From the Three Corners (43) and 
In Memoriam (41). 

Thirteen admitted they never 
read Look, Hear, Now!; Adver- 
tisements and From the Three Cor- 
ners tied for second place (9), with 
In Memoriam having eight non- 
readers. 


Other features—Glances at New 
Books, It’s News to Us, Yours for 
the Asking—polled about fifty per 
cent as frequently read. 

All but two favored continuing 
the new feature, “Voice of the 
Teacher’, which has appeared in 
several issues, but not discovered 
by some according to a couple of 
comments noted. 

Suggestions for other features 
you would like included in your 
professional magazine brought a 
list of some 43 items, with the ma- 
jority recommending a feature on 
“Actual Teaching Experiences.”’ 
Now here is where our readers can 
really help by actually writing out 
their successful teaching experiences 
for the Journal and exchanging 
ideas on improving teaching aids 
and methods—do send them to the 
Journal and help fill this demand! 
Descriptions of outstanding prac- 
tices in various parts of the State 
or successful teaching experiments 
you have tried will be most wel- 
come. Someone suggested enter- 
tainment features (books, movies, 
TV) reviewed and rated, while 
another recommended a series of 
short articles on Virginia back- 
ground and culture, including 
places of interest. In line with this, 
another asked for front covers of 
places in Virginia to use in picture 
files. Still another suggested com- 
parison of national standings in 
Virginia education and editorials 
pertinent to teachers’ interest be- 
yond the State level. On the other 
hand, there was a request for more 
articles for leaders and less research. 

Much food for thought was 
given in response to the question, 
“What topics would you like to 
see discussed in future issues of the 
Journal?” In fact, 82 topics were 
suggested, with many in special 
interests fields. Several asked for 
articles on discipline and the gifted 
child, as well as curriculum studies 
on both the elementary and high 
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school levels. ‘Ideas on how extra- 
curricular activities might become a 
factor contributing to the over-all 
school program, instead of, as 
many teachers now consider them, 
a disrupting force to be tolerated”’ 
was another suggestion. At least 
one top article in each issue by a 
top national educator was recom- 
mended. Another said, “I would 
like to see each issue of the Journal 
spotlight one section of Virginia, 
with emphasis on schools, teachers, 
and achievements. I have heard 
many say that we really know too 
little about the school areas in our 
State.’’ Discussion on such contro- 
versial topics as discipline, child 
growth, progressive versus conven- 
tional education, and retention, by 
experts in their fields, was also rec- 
ommended. Publication of the 
Legislative News Flash in the Jour- 
nal was also suggested, as were rea- 
sons why one should belong to the 
local-state-national organizations. 
More human interest stories and 
articles on good teaching proce- 
dures were requested. 


As You See It 


Nearly all are satisfied that the 
Journal gives sufficient information 
on VEA activities, with 89 answer- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Pictures in the Journal seem 
about right now for 70, while 13 
would like more and four could 
do with less. 

The present schedule of deliver- 
ing the Journal about the middle 
of the month will be continued, 
inasmuch as 88 per cent indicated 
a preference for this time. Only 
seven said they would find the 
Journal easier to read if it came 
around the first of the month; 20 
negatives were recorded and 63 pre- 
ferred the middle of the month, as 
at present. 

We swell with pride to know 
that the Journal is used by so 
many for reference and resource, 
for 72 indicated they saved the is- 
sues intact or partially for refer- 
ence. Nine share it with someone 
else when they are through with 
their copy, and while 26 toss it 
away, some commented almost 
apologetically it was only because 
of space limitations. 

As we would not want to dupli- 
cate, the question was asked ‘““What 
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other educational magazines do you 
read regularly?’’ Among 58 pub- 
lications mentioned, most of them 
in special interests fields, the NEA 
Journal had by far the highest scor- 
ing with about 80 rer cent indicat- 
ing its readership. The next high 
score dropped to 15 per cent read- 
ing the Instructor. The Education 
Digest was listed seven times, Eng- 
lish Journal and Grade Teacher 
were named six times, with the Na- 
tion’s Schools and Phi Delta Kap- 
pan receiving five mentions each. 
And five said they just didn’t read 
any others. 


We Asked for It 


Finally, much advice for im- 
provement of the Journal was 
given, answering ‘““What changes 
would you like to see—additions 
or deletions—to make it more use- 
ful to you?’’ The summary cov- 
ered three pages of single-spaced 
typewritten comments. 

One stated “It could be im- 
proved by more articles on the 
everyday school problems, lack of 
facilities, funds, and ways to cope 
with them”, and another asked for 
more articles on actual teaching ex- 
periences for helping elementary 
and primary grade teachers. This 
was made more definite by one who 
asked for teaching helps in specific 
fields—tready for use, not mere sug- 
gestions—similar to ‘“‘Let’s Make 
Music.”’ An understanding hand 
was stretched out by one who said 
“T realize it is difficult to try to 
span all ranges of the educational 
field; however, I think not only 
speeches of education leaders should 
be included but also articles that 
particularly pertain to teaching as 
a profession should be included.” 
And while one said, ‘‘I would like 
to see more instructional material 
included’’, another came back with 
this: “Since the Journal is the pub- 
lication of the professional organ- 
ization of educators in Virginia, it 
should be concerned with matters 
pertaining to the welfare of its 
members, such as_ professional 
status and growth, teacher welfare, 
and activities of local, State, and 
national organizations. Treatment 
of topics relating to instruction and 
curriculum should be the respon- 
sibility of the legally constituted 
agency.” 








Cover comments gave the April 
issue with the State bird, (Car- 
dinal), top place and noted the 
“series of covers for classroom use 
was an excellent idea’, with others 
mentioning more covers relating 
to history of Virginia, like Febru- 
ary (George Washington’s grist 
mill). 

Among some orchids, we pluck- 
ed these: ““The Journal is an in- 
formative magazine as now organ- 
ized and published. We have a very 
good magazine at present.’’ ‘‘Great 
improvement has been made in the 
past few years. It is now more in- 
teresting.’ “‘I enjoy all aspects of 
the VEA Journal. Usually my 
reading of the Journal is first just 
enjoyment, and second, for infor- 
mation.” The present issues are 
timely and unbiased and interest- 
ingly presented.’’ Then this com- 
ment, “‘I am well pleased with the 
magazine as it continues to grow in 
size and quality’’ counterbalanced 





Experts Say— 


We share with you an evalua- 
tion of the Virginia Journal of 
Education by O. M. Forkert and 
Associates of Chicago, based on 
the April 1959 issue. 

Mr. Forkert rates the Virginia 
Journal as ‘Excellent, to a high 
degree’ on all counts—some 47 
standards—and makes the fol- 
lowing comments on major 
points: 

Cover—‘‘A most beautiful cov- 
er!’’ (Cardinal—State bird) 
Table of Contents Page—''A 
good page—could be redesigned 
and given a new look!” 
Placement of Articles, Features, 
and Ads—*‘A well planned pub- 
lication !”’ 

Attention Value and Readability 
—‘‘Fine workmanship!” 
Photographs, Cartoons, Art 
Work—'‘Good use of visual ma- 
terial”’ 

Distinctive Character and Ap- 
peal—'‘*You have a very fine 
Journal! In fact, it is so well 
done that therein is its greatest 
danger. Like so many of the 
State Journals that have reached 
this high level of perfection, we 
wonder: where do you make 
further advances? And where 
will you go from here?”’ 
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ty “It should not become any 
|. rger.”’ 

“Fewer ads or concentration of 
ais in one section’’ was suggested 
aad another called for ‘Less about 
people in ordinary school positions 
i: Virginia and more about ideas; 
jimprovements, and higher quality 
i: every phase of public education.’ 
Objections were raised for too 
much space given “Of Persons and 
Events’, ‘‘In Memoriam”’ and Re- 
search (figures mostly). Still an- 
other asked for ‘“‘more articles based 
on research in the field of educa- 
tion; more papers that might be 
termed controversial in nature und 
more articles from writers who live 
outside the State who have interest- 
ing ideas.”’ 

Space was asked for more infor- 
mation on executive board meet- 
ings and communications from the 
State Board of Education, as well 
as book reviews. Schedules of dates 
and meeting places was another re- 
quest. 

‘Have the Journal quoted more 
in regular news releases’ was a 
word of advice given. 

And a problem plaguing us a 
long time was touched on: ‘‘Per- 
haps it is necessary for complete 
coverage, but the convention issues 
carry so much detailed information 
that they lack appeal.”’ 

And here is an appeal that only 
you can answer: “The Journal 
is just fine, but I would like to see 
more articles by teachers on how 
they do the job. Pictures help.”’ 
You prove that ‘‘teachers can 
write’ and send articles on how 
you do the job to the Journal! 

And we pledge in the words of 
one—‘‘A continued dedication to 
service on the part of the VEA 

taff as we have had in the past’’, 

nd close this summary review on 

he Journal with the comment, “‘I 
an't think of any changes—I like 
t as it is. However, I always have 

iked the changes as they came. I 

hink it is an excellent publica- 


? 


ion, 


So there you have it! And we 
would be grateful if more of you 
would complete the questionnaire, 
giving us the benefit of your think- 
ing on your official publication. 
After all, a readership survey is 
made only one year in many—and 
it will take just a moment! 
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ONE MOMENT PLEASE! 


You can help the Journal Committee in its planning by a frank appraisal of 
your official VEA publication. Take a few minutes now to give your reactions 
and suggestions on the Vircinia JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. Please be frank in 
your answers—and you need not sign your name. 

1. Do you read the Journal? All of it__most of it__some__none__ 

2. Is there a suitable balance between inspirational, organizational, instructional, 
teacher welfare, and personnel copy? Yes___. No___ Sometimes__— 

3. Is a reasonable amount of material directly pertinent to your interests? 
ba,” 

4. List the Articles this school year that interested you most: 











§. Your frank reaction: | Read frequently | Occasionally | Never _ 





. Editorials 





Cover story 


Letters to editor 


Teaching Tips 





Of Persons and Events 





From the Three Corners | 





In Memoriam 


Glances at New Books 


It’s News to Us 


Look, Hear, Now! 





Yours for the Asking 


Advertisements 
6. Should new feature, “Voice of the Teacher”, be continued? Yes No__ 
7. Suggest other features you would like included in your professional maga- 


zine: 








8. What topics would you like to see discussed in future issues of the Journal? 





9. Are you getting sufficient information on VEA activities? Yes__ No__ 

10. About pictures—do you want more about right now__. less__ 

11. Would you find the Journal easier to read if it came to you around the first 
of the month? Yes__. No__. Middle of month prefererd (as at pres- 
ent)... 

12. When you are through with your copy of the Journal, do you— 





save it for reference__ give it to someone else toss it away__ 
13. What other educational magazines do you read regularly? (We would not 


want to duplicate) 





14. In general, what advice have you for the improvement of the Journal? What 
changes would you like to see—additions or deletions—to make it more use- 
ful to you? 

Please indicate your position: Administrator 

Elementary teacher 

High School 

College teacher 

Other 








Area now serving: 
Urban__ 
Rural__ 

Years of experience__ 











Please mail completed survey form to Miss Phyllis GC. Brown, Assistant Editor 
Virginia Journal of Education, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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“This Treasury-Sponsored 
SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM 


provides an excellent way to teach thrift” 





... says Martin Essex, 
Superintendent of Schools, Akron, 


Ohio; President, American Associ- 





ation of School Administrators. 


“Our nation developed and grew to 
maturity on the savings of our fore- 
fathers, and the practice of thrift is 
deeply ingrained in our heritage and 
traditions. Today, more than at any 


other time in our history, we need 





more savings of all kinds. 





‘Teaching thrift as training in character develop- educators everywhere in endorsing the School Sav- 
ment is a proper classroom function. It benefits the ings Program.” 
pupils themselves, and their community and their For information and materials on School Savings 
Nation. —through which millions of pupils are helped to save 
“Buying United States Savings Stamps and Bonds each week in U. S. Savings Stamps and Bonds—write 
gives our young people a personal share in the your State Savings Bonds Director, or the United 
country’s growth, and | am happy to join with States Savings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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Kagle Rock’s 
First 
tlementary 


Science Fair 
by W. W. CASH 


The faculty of Eagle Rock’s small, 
over-crowded elementary school, hav- 
ing heard many times that “Science 
education must be improved!”, de- 
cided to evaluate the job they were 
doing without facilities, except for a 
“science table” in the corner of each 
room. An Elementary Science Fair 
was planned as the means of this eval- 
uation. 

Since the high schools in Botetourt 
County had successfully used the 
science fair for stimulating interest in 
science, the elementary fair was pat- 
terned somewhat along the same lines, 
except that all students were invited to 
enter their individual home constructed 
projects or enter into a home-room 





Principal H. D. W. Con- 
ner presents award to 
sixth grader Albert Lipes 
for his skeleton of a chick- 
en in the science fair. 


An exhibit of rocks are shown by 
second graders. 
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Eagle Rock’s first elementary Science Fair draws much attention. Here part 
of the crowd examine exhibits and projects displayed. 


group project under the supervision of 
the home-room teacher. For exhibition 
purpeses and the convenience of the 
judges, exhibits were divided into three 
groups: Group 1 included grades one, 
two, and three; Group 2 was composed 
of grades four and five; and Group 3 
had exhibits from the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

Plans were fully discussed at PTA 
meetings and letters were sent to all 
parents inviting their cooperation. 

The fair was successful beyond ex- 
pectations, with Group 1 having 97 
projects; Group 2, 76 projects; and 
Group 3, 87 projects. Two hundred 
and sixty exhibits from an enrollment 
of four hundred pupils were displayed, 
with a large majority of the remain- 
ing pupils taking part in hcme-room 
exhibits. 

As was expected, most of the ex- 
hibits were in the natural sciences, but 
the surprise came with the great num- 
ber of projects based on the “new” 






Fifth grade exhibits “On the Land”, 
“In and on the Sea”, and “In the Sky.” 


“Prevent Soil Erosion” is another 

fifth grade exhibit showing dams, 

strip farming, trees, contour plow- 
ing, and grass. 
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advances in science, such as electronics, 
robots, space, and the like. 

This fair not only aided the faculty 
in evaluating their teaching efforts, but 
it was also of great importance to the 
pupils in displaying medals, ribbons, 
or certificates given in recognition of 
their efforts, as these were shared with 
their parents and the public. Stimulus 
and learning were also derived from 
association with other students. 

Certificates presented were provided 
by the Future Scientist of America 
Foundation and the National Science 
Teachers Association, while the medals 
were provided by the Senior Science 
and Engineering Club of the local high 
school and the ribbons given by the 
principal of the school. 


Mr. Cash promoted and exe- 
cuted the first Elementary Science 
Fair in Botetourt County. He 
formerly headed the Science De- 
partment of Eagle Rock High 
School, retiring this past school 
year for health reasons. 





Tort Insurance 


VEA membership cards and Tort 
insurance policies will be sent to 
principals of schools for distribution 
to teachers and staff members at 
faculty meetings. 

The Tort insurance policy pro- 
vides VEA members with $10,000 
liability insurance which protects 
them in the event they should be 
held liable for injuries sustained by 
pupils under their care and super- 
vision. 

Only VEA members are covered 
by this Tort insurance, the cost of 
this service being included in their 
annual membership fee of $10.00. 
The policy is automatically renewed 
on December 1 of each year for all 
VEA members. 
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LIPPINCOT 


~ MOSBY 


Gray Ghost of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS. Iilus- 
trated by Albert Orbaan. A care- 
fully researched and exciting bi- 
ography of John Singleton Mosby, 
famous guerilla fighter for the Con- 
federacy during the Civil War. 
Grades 7-12. $2.95 


Morgan’s 2nd Kentucky 
Cavalry Raiders 
By DEE ALEXANDER BROWN. 
Illustrated with contemporary 
photographs and maps. Authentic 
Civil War history based on con- 
temporary sources — the dramatic 
story of John Morgan and his 
amazing Confederate Raiders from 


Shiloh to Appomattox. High School. 
$6.00 





BOOKS THAT MAKE 
HISTORY LIVE! 


CORMORANTS BROOD 


By INGLIS FLETCHER. Latest of 
the author’s splendid novels about 
the Colonial South. History, sus- 
pense, and romance are mingled in 
the exciting story of the Carolina 
colonists’ struggle to win the free- 
dom and justice that had been 
promised. High School. $3.95 


CAPTAIN LITTLE AX 


By JAMES STREET. Little Ax 
Trowbridge finds himself the leader 
of “The Cradle Company,” a group 
of Confederate marauders — tough 
and resourceful. Absorbing account 
of youth-in-the-ranks, unique in 
Civil War fiction. For the mature 
high school student. $3.95 


(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high school 
Above prices are list 


foams J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. a | 








Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs of books for 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
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European Adventure 
(Continued from page 12) 


it is desirable that he should havc, 
at the end of a specified period cf 
time, a year’s leave of absence wit) 
pay in order to allow him to kee» 
up his scientific knowledge by in- 
dependent study and research. 

“5. The shortage of scienc: 
teachers, which is so serious ii 
many countries, is due sometimes to 
social causes, but especially to th: 
disinclination of young graduate; 
to enter the teaching profession 
which does not offer them the sam: 
advantages and prospects as indus 
try. To meet this situation, publi 
authorities have had recourse in 
many countries to recruitment of 
insufficiently qualified teachers, a 
most regrettable measure. A second 
ary education requires high quali- 
fications, and teachers should re 
ceive salaries related to the import 
ance of their function and which 
would put them on an equal foot- 
ing with similarly qualified grad- 
uate members of other profes- 
sions.” 





Foreign Language Lab 
(Continued from page 15) 


the booths make it posible for the 
instructor to look from her posi- 
tion into each of the booths, which 
face the instructor, as she sits at 
her console, usually placed upon a 
dais or otherwise elevated. Booths 
are in rows of from six to eight 
units, depending upon the shape of 
the available laboratory room. 
Each booth is equipped with a 
microphone, headphones, and a 
record-playback device. For maxi- 
mum efficiency the controls and 
switches available to the student 
should be held to a minimum. De- 
vices which have speed controls, 
tone controls, motion push-but- 
tons and other gadgetory should be 
avoided, lest the student become in- 
volved in the mechanics of the 
process rather than benefitted by 
the results of the process. 
Operationally, the student may 
receive a foreign dialog sent to him 
from the console. He may record 
it as he listens and repeat the drill 
material into his microphone. Then 
the student, over his headphones, 
may hear the correct pronunciation 
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f the foreign language and, im- 
nediately thereafter, word by 
yvord, his rendition of the same 
‘ounds. This process is repeated 
over and over during the twenty to 
‘hirty-minute period until the ma- 
erial is mastered. Then the in- 
structor, who has been operating 
the console and who could at her 
clection talk with the students or 
listen to any student, takes over the 
class and reviews the material cov- 
ered, employing visual and other 
standard teaching techniques. 


In much the same manner as 
English was learned from our pa- 
tient parents, the student learns the 
foreign language. The process con- 
sists of demonstration, perform- 
ance, observation and correction. A 
fifty-position laboratory is as if 
there were fifty tutors, each work- 
ing with a student during the class- 
room session every time the labo- 
ratory is used. Moreover, through 
the demonstration being made on 
the tape by individuals native to 
the particular country and pos- 
sessing perfect diction without lo- 
cality accents, the student is trained 
by a pure standard. 


Because of the modern look of a 
laboratory, with each student wear- 
ing air-pilot type headphones, lis- 
tening, and speaking into his micro- 
phone, students have taken a sin- 
cere interest in the equipment and 
its purpose. Results are amazing. 
It is a serious, dedicated and order- 
ly procedure. The student gradu- 
ally perfects himself. Each time he 
hears the voice on the tape and his 
voice, each time he re-records his 
rendition of the word, he is learn- 
ing, and learning in a manner 
which may echo for the rest of his 
life. 

Language laboratories teach con- 
versational foreign language. The 

tudent in advanced sessions under- 

stands the principles of grammar 
‘ained from classroom and home 
tudy experiences, but the labora- 
ory at this stage does not pose as a 
omplete replacement for text study 
ind classroom work. The labora- 
tory is an incredibly efficient facili- 
ty to augment established foreign 
language training methods. Its use 
will go a long way in providing the 
medium of communication of ideas 
and thoughts among the world’s 
peoples. 
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adoptions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 + New Rochelle, N. Y. - Chicago 5 - San Francisco 3 + Dallas 2 


That Has Built National Popularity 
Many thousands of teachers have learned that they can 
select and use 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING in its 
latest edition with the greatest of confidence and satisfaction. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is many things to 
many people at the same time. It recognizes the many con- 
ditions under which typewriting is taught and the various 
levels of ability of students. It combines the best of the 
new practices with the best of the old practices. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition—By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 
The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has 
led to its use in more schools than all competing books 
combined and its popularity is still growing. The new 
seventh edition is adopted in all states that have made 
recent adoptions and in most cities that have made recent 




















FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE (NoceRt) 
ART SUPPLIES 

Selected Papers, Boards, and 


other quality Learning Tools— 
and the best School Art Media. 


KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


School Supplies and Equipment 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA.—(Moving to Suburban Area: PAOLI, PA.) 
Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. 




















Four Star * * * * 


Cultural Travel Center 1960: requests the 
pleasure of sending you the 1960 program. 
Brochures * 36 C.T.C. Tours « Europe « 

Orient « Russia * Round the World + 

Mexico » Africa + Oxford Institute 

Certified Credit + Courtesy Defer Pay 

Plan « Host-Hostesses Your Friends 
Stephen Streeter, Pres. A.T.S., Dr. & Mrs. 
Ed. Bauman, American University, Dr. & 
Mrs, Cassell. 

Most exciting travel since Marco Polo. 

American Tourist Bureau Inc., A.T.B. 

operates the tours, 


C.T.C. SUBURBAN OFFICE 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July 29. 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and 
activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 
tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 
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Enters Public Health 





Dr. Malcolm Tenney graduated 
in Public Health at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia this past June and 
will interne at the Roanoke Memorial 
Hospital from July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960. After this he will be con- 
nected with the State Health Depart- 
ment as a local Health director. 


Dr. Tenney was formerly assistant 
principal of Monterey School in High- 
land County where he taught Science 
in 1949-50. He then went to Buena 
Vista where he taught for two years 
and served as visiting teacher for three 
He entered the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia in 1955. 


years. 


Active in the teaching profession, 
Dr. Tenney was elected president of 
the Highland County Education As- 
sociation but-moved to Buena Vista 
before taking office. He was president 
of the Buena Vista Education Associa- 
tion for about five years and wrote the 
constitution of District F. 

A native of New Jersey, where he 
graduated from the Montclair Acad- 
emy, Dr. Tenney came to Virginia in 
1942. He earned his BA degree at 
Washington and Lee University and 
his MA at Columbia University, where 
he did additional work toward a D.Ed. 
degree. 
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Assistant Superintendents 





Thomas C. McSwain has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent for the 
Staunton City Schools. Mr. McSwain 
was formerly principal of the North- 
side Elementary School in Staunton, 
where he has also held principalships 
at Westside and Bessie Weller Elemen- 
tary Schools, opening each of these new 
schools. He c2me to Staunton as a 
classroom teacher and athletic coach 
at the Robert E. Lee High School, and 
also served as physical educaticn super- 
visor for the elementary schocls of the 
city. Before that he was a teacher and 
athletic coach at Rockwell High 
School, Rockwell, N. C. He is a naval 
reserve officer and a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McSwain is the president-elect 
of District G, beginning his two-year 
term on January 1, 1960. He has 
served one year on the VEA Board of 
Directors, as vice-president of District 
G, completing the term of M. H. Bell 
in 1957, when Mr. Bell became VEA 
president. 

Mr. McSwain has an AB degree from 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
and earned his M.Ed. degree from the 
University of Virginia. He is a past 
president of the Young Men’s Club of 
Staunton and now president of the 
Mental Health Association Chapter 
there, and an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church at Staunton. 








William Leroy Robison has been 
promoted from director of instruction 
to Assistant Superintendent for In- 
struction and Curriculum in the Nor- 
folk City Schools. He previously held 
principalships at Meadowbrook Ele- 
mentary School, Stuart Elementary 
School and Norfolk County Junior 
High School. During 1943-47 and 
1951-53 he was on military duty 
with the Navy and received the rank 
of Commander in 1957. Before this 
he was a teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in his native state of Illinois. 
Mr. Robison graduated from Universi- 
ty High School, Carbondale, Ill. He 
received his B.Ed. degree from South- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College and 
his MA from the University of Illinois, 
and has completed most of the require- 
ments for his doctorate. 


Administrative Assistant 





Jack R. Garrett has been appointed 
administrative assistant for the Augus- 
ta County schools. With all of his 
professional experience in Augusta 
County, he was formerly principal of 
Fishersville Elementary Schocl. He was 
also a teacher and principal at New 
Hope School and principal of Augusta 
Springs Elementary School. Born at 
Sand Fork, West Virginia, he has an 
AB degree from Glenville State Col- 
lege, Glenville, W. Va. and a MA 
degree from West Virginia University. 
He served with the US Navy during 
World War II. 
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Pauline Anderson 
James S. Duff 


Mrs, Virginia Kirkwood 


New Assistant Supervisors of Guidance, Testing 


Elizabeth Woodson 


and Research, State Department of Education 


O. Pauline Anderson has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, Testing and Research for the 
State Department of Education. She 
began her duties on July 1 and will 
serve the southwestern section of the 
State. A native of Washington Coun- 
ty, Miss Anderson attended elementary 
and high schools in Smyth County, 
graduating from Marion Junior Col- 
lege. She holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Radford College and a 
Master of Education degree in Guid- 
ance from the University of Virginia. 
She began her career in education as an 
elementary classroom teacher in Smyth 
County. During 1947-55, she was a 
teacher and counselor in Marion High 
School, and she held a similar position 
for the past three years at Martinsville 
High School. 


James S. Duff becomes an As- 
sistant Supervisor of Guidance and 
Testing at the State Department of 
Education. For the past 14 years he 
has served as principal of the Warren 
County High School. He came to 
Front Royal in 1945 from Smithfield 
High School where he had served as 
principal for 16 years. He -has also 
held principalships in Gloucester and 
Southampton counties. A 1922 grad- 
iate of the College of William and 
Mary, he received his Master of Arts 
legree there in 1936. He-has also done 
ummer graduate work at the Uni- 
ersity of Virginia. Mr. Duff has 
erved on the VEA Board of Directors 
is president of District N and he was 
also a member of the VEA Executive 
Committee. Active in community af- 
fairs, he has held several offices in the 
Baptist church, and is a past Rotary 
Club president, past Master Mason, and 
member of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 
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Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood comes 
to the State Department of Education 
as Assistant Supervisor of Guidance, 
Testing, and Research. For the past 
two years she has been coordinator of 
Guidance Services in the Roanoke City 
Schools. She began her professional 
career as a classroom teacher in Floyd 
County and then taught in Roanoke 
County. She advanced to director of 
Guidance at William Fleming High 
School, Roanoke. A native of Floyd 
County, Mrs. Kirkwood is a graduate 
of Marion Junior College. She holds a 
Bachelor of Science degree from Roa- 
noke College and a Master of Educa- 
tion degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. In 1955-56 Mrs. Kirkwood was 
the recipient of a Ford Fellowship 
Grant and for one year she studied 
guidance in eight universities and ob- 
served guidance programs in 35 cities. 
Mrs. Kirkwood is a past president of 
the VEA Guidance Section. 


Elizabeth G, Woodson began her 
duties on July 1 as Assistant Super- 
visor of Guidance, Testing, and Re- 
search in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. She comes to this post from 
Danville where she has been director of 
Guidance in the George Washington 
High School. She has taught in Alta- 
vista High School and served as prin- 
cipal of the Leesville Elementary 
School. A native of Rustburg, Miss 
Woodson has a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Longwood College and a 
Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. She received a Ford 
Fellowship Grant for work in guid- 
ance in 1953-54. During that year she 
studied in five universities and observed 
guidance programs in the high schools 
of the university communities. 


Heads New 












David D. Jones has become prin- 
cipal of the new Madison County High 
School at Madison. For the past 15 
years he was principal of the Wood- 
stock High School in Shenandoah 
County. Mr. Jones began his profes- 
sional career as a teacher in a one room 
school in his native Shenandoah Coun- 
ty, advancing to the principalship of 
the former Central High School in 
Cedar Creek Valley, and later becom- 
ing principal of the New Market High 
School. A graduate of Triplett High 
School in Mt. Jackson, Mr. Jones re- 
ceived his BS and MS degrees from 
Madison College. He also attended 
Roanoke College and has done graduate 
work at Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has served two 
terms as president of the Shenandoah 
County Education Association. In 1956 
he received the State Farm degree from 
VPI. This summer Mr. Jones married 
Margaret O. Grabill, president of Dis- 
trict G and a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors. Mrs. Jones teaches 
at Woodstock High School. 


Supervisor 





Mrs. Evelyn W. Fallon Valotto 
has accepted the position of Supervisor 
of Elementary Education in Fairfax 
County. She has been serving as help- 
ing teacher in Reading in Fairfax 
County for a number of years. 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 


802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Southern Building e Washington 5, D.C. ~ Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry : 


for my students. 


SsiipicantestaiidaiilincatmmD cise eu 


Position or grade. ns 
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Science Winner Resigns 





W. W. Cash, head of the Science 
Department of the Eagle Rock High 
School, Botetourt County, since 1947, 
has resigned due to impaired health. 

Under his administration, the science 
department and science club have had 
much recognition, having been award- 
ed the E.C.L. Miller Award for two 
successive years, given by the Virginia 
Academy of Science to the science 
club with the most outstanding pro- 
gram of accomplishment. His stu- 
dents have won top awards in the 
Western Virginia Science Fair and 
those of the Virginia Academy of 
Science. Several have won Honorable 
Mention in the National Science Tal- 
ent Search. Last year, one of his stu- 
dents won first place in the Virginia 
Science Talent Search. 


Mr. Cash organized Botetourt’s 
first science fair five years ago, and 
this year he executed the county’s 
first Elementary Science Fair. He has 
also organized many science clubs in 
schools of this area. 


In 1958 Mr. Cash received one of 
the highest national honors, the Science 
Teachers Achievement Recognition 
Award, a check for $250, a medallion 
and plaque from the National Science 
Teachers Association and the U.S. 
National Cancer Institute. 


A graduate of Washington and Lee 
iniversity, he has done extensive 
raduate work at the University of 
irginia, Marshall College, and the 
Iniversity of Maryland, studying 
ader fellowship grants from the Na- 
onal Science Foundation and _ the 
uture Scientists of America Founda- 
ion. He is now serving on the Biology 
Textbook Evaluation Committee of 
he State Board of Education. 


Thanksgiving by 
thanksliving 
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EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES banquet at Charterhouse Motel in Fairfax 
County during their spring institute, April 17-19. The theme of their institute, 
“Present and Future Through the Eyes of the Past,” related to the American 
Government and history area of the standards and certification program set up 
by the National Association of Educational Secretaries. Dr. Hugh L. LeBlanc, 
assistant professor of Political Science at George Washington University, con- 
ducted a lecture and discussion group on “The Basic Principles of the United 
States Constitution.” Earl H. Voss, diplomatic correspondent for the Washington 
Evening Star, guest speaker at the banquet, discussed ““U. S. Foreign Policy”. The 
group visited Sleepy Hollow Elementary Schcol fcr a smorgasbord where they 
were entertained by the Fairfax High School Band directed by Phil Fuller and 
the Fairfax High Senior Choir under the direction of Fred Wygal. On a tour of 
the District of Columbia, they visited the Islamic Center and Egyptian Embassy 
where they learned that Egypt was building schocls at the rate of one per day. 
They also visited places of interest in Arlington and Alexandria. The Virginia 
Association of Educational Secretaries closed its institute with a breakfast at the 
Charterhouse with Virginia Lewis, director of Professional Services, VEA, speaking 
on the place of the educational secretary in the professional organizations. 
Muriel Hicks, President 





FUTURE TEACHERS AT DICTRICT C MEET—Presidents and members 
of Future Teachers of America Clubs show their scrapbooks to the District 
president at the annual delegate meeting of District C. Shown here are Nancy 
Orrock of Hermitage High School, Henrico County; Janet Harris of Powhatan 
High School; Lewan Rippey of Manchester High Schocl, Chesterfield County; 
and Brenda Blake, Lee-Davis High School, Hanover County, with Elsie Stossel 
of Richmond, president of District C. 
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Teacher Team 


Mrs. S. M. Spreker 
Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Spraker with 


a total of 53 years of service to public 
education in Virginia have retired and 
are now living on their farm in Rural 
Retreat. 


S. M. Spraker 





Thirty-two of Mr. Spraker’s 40 years 
in education have been in Tazewell 
County. He has served as president of 
the Tazewell Education Association 
and was treasurer for several terms. 
Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Mr. Spraker began 
his professional career as teacher and 
principal in Wythe County Schools. He 
then became principal of Red Hill 
High Schol in Albemarle County. For 
23 years he was principal of the Bap- 
tist Valley School in Tazewell County, 
moving to Tazewell High School as 
assistant principal for three years, and 


HI, GRAMMA: 


A Long Distance call gives you the priceless pleasure 
of personal contact, Voice to voice. Why not make 
a surprise call tonight to someone hundreds of 
miles away who'd love to hear from you? Most 
rates are lowest after six p.m. ... and you'll have 


a wonderful time. 


of Virginia 








The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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cipal of the Tazewell Elementary 
School. 

Mrs. Spraker has been an elementary 
teacher for 13 years, having taught ir 
Augusta, Albemarle, and Tazewel 
counties. The former Cynthia Cool 
of Crozet, she attended the University 
of Virginia. 

The Sprakers were honored at a din 
ner by the Elementary Principals Asso 
ciation of Tazewell, receiving a silve: 
pitcher. They were also presented ; 
gift by the Tazewell Elementary 
Parent-Teachers Association. 





Honored on Retirement 


age se 






i Sf a 

Mattie Richmond, with 45 years 
of service as a teacher, was honored by 
the faculty and PTA of Dungannon 
High School, Scott County, upon her 
retirement this past school year. A 
“This is Your Life” program was 
given, with the stage set as a classroom 
and “Miss Mattie” the teacher. Her 
students were former pupils, principals, 
and associates who participated as 
“voices from the past.” 

The faculty presented “Miss Mattie” 
with a Bible, an orchid, and a scrap- 
book containing the names of hundreds 
of her former pupils, pictures, letters, 
and telegrams. Presentations were made 
by J. P. Horton, principal; Mrs. Zelma 
Moore, Mrs. Charlotte Nickels, and 
Mrs. Anna Ruth Osborne. Letters and 
telegrams came from many states in- 
cluding Alaska, and warm expressions 
from Congressman Pat Jennings and 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. Also 
read were an ode to her life, written by 
Lieut. Col. Dale Carter Honeycutt of 
Rantoul, Ill., and three clues, ““Who 
Am I” by a nephew, Dr. J. D. Carter 
of the College of William and Mary. 
Pictures of “Miss Mattie’s Life” were 
shown on the opaque projector during 
a social period. Miss Mattie has taught 
in the Dungannon School for 39 years. 
The other six years were at Nickels- 
ville, Miller Yard, and Sinking Creek 
in Scott County. 
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DISTRICT C EXECUTIVE BOARD—Here are the people at the grass roots 
who make the work go in District C. Shown at their board meeting on October 2 
at Richmond are, front row, from left, seated—Mrs. Lena Williams, president of 
the Hanover County Education Association; Herbert Levenson, vice-president, 
District C; Elsie Stossel, president, District C; William N. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mrs. Kathleen Dickerson, Williamsburg-James City president. 
Back row, standing from left—Charles G. Smith, Chesterfield County; James B. 
Patton, State Board of Education; Margaret McElroy, Colonial Heights; Mrs. 
Gretchen Miller, Henrico County; Roy B. Hill, King and Queen County; Mrs. 
Coralease B. Jennings, League of Richmond Teachers; Mrs. Cora Stiff, Powhatan 
County; and J. D. Smith, Charles City-New Kent counties. Not present for the 
picture are Mrs. Roberta Cottrell, Goochland County and John Ankeney, Rich- 


mond Professional Institute. 





NURSE EDUCA- 


PRACTICAL 
TION gets an aid from the Lions Sight 


Conservation Committee. Here Mrs. 
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Jennie Gooch, instructor of the School 
of Practical Nursing, Fredericksburg- 
Stafford County, accepts from J. T. 
Currence, committee chairman for the 
Fredericksburg Lions Club, a large 
plastic-model eye to be used in class- 
room instruction. The big eye breaks 
down into 25 different parts. Harry 
Bach, Mary Washington Hospital ad- 
ministrator, looks on. Mrs. Gooch and 
Dale Featherston teach practical nurs- 
ing to high school and adult students 
in the Fredericksburg and Stafford 
County schools, as a part of Virginia’s 
Practical Nurse Training Program, un- 
der the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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Richmond League Workshoy 





and You 

Workshops can be work but com- 
bined with good fellowship, they be- 
come fun. This describes the second an 
nual workshop sponsored by the Leagu: 
of Richmond Teachers at Westove- 
Hills Elementary School on October 7. 
From 3:45 until 7:30 P. M. a variety 
of messages, discussions, committe: 
meetings, social periods and dinner wer: 
packed into the program. With Mr:. 
Coralease B. Jennings, president of the 
Richmond League presiding, the work 
shop opened with a “Thought for the 
Day” by Dr. Solon B. Cousins. With 
this thought, the workshop got down 
to business with a presentation of “The 
League and You” by Virginia Lee 
Watts, followed by “The VEA and 
You” given by Dr. Robert F. Williams. 
Superintendent Henry I. Willett then 
presented “The Children and You.” 
Informed and challenged, workshop 
participants considered “Insurance and 
You” as explained by Milton Phillips 
of the Horace Mann Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Scenes shifted to committee rooms 
where small groups of participants dis- 
cussed such subjects as American Edu- 
cation Week, budget and membership; 
ethics, tenure and retirement; teacher 
recruitment, typing, auditing; orien- 
tation and citizenship; VEA contact, 
legislative, and VEA convention ar- 
rangements; calendar and nominating; 
publicity, advisory and newsletter; 
salary and welfare; and program. Con- 
sultants for these groups included 
Superintendent Willet, Richard Batch- 
elder of the NEA, Dr. Robert W. 
Allen, VEA president and members of 
the VEA staff. 

At the closing dinner session, Rich- 
ard Batchelder, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
impressed the group with his message 
on “The NEA and You.” 

Workshoppers left this meeting de- 
termined to carry out the theme: 
““Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do 
it with thy might.” 





Virginia Art Alliance 

Mrs. Janice Lemen, a faculty mem 
ber of the Longwood College art de- 
partment, is the new president of the 
Virginia Art Alliance. 

Other new officers of the group 
which represents organizations holding 
group memberships in the museum are 
as follows: vice-president, Virginia 
Mitchell, art supervisor of the New 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 


Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 
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with Educalors Group Protection: 


1 1 Please mail your free folder about jf 
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YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


You CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group's special needs.’ 


You PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


You CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
ae Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts, 
No obligation. 








‘J. H. Stanley 
State Mgr. 
Richmond 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “7 
P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. a 


GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- 


gation. 


C) |! want to join the Educators Group in 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 


Name 








City 
School 


State 
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port News public schools; new mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, Mrs. C. 
F, Babcock, president of the Virginia 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs; Jon Longaker, head of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Ashland, art depart- 


ment; and L. H. Suttle, principal of 
Dahlgren U. S. Navy Proving Grounds 
School. 









BATH COUNTY Superintendent 
Edwin Will presents 25-year service 
pin to Mrs. Marian McCray of Mill- 
boro School at the spring banquet of 
the Bath County Education Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Doris Wilson, retiring pres- 
ident of this association, presided at 
the affair held at Windy Cove Church. 

A criminologist was guest speaker 
for the banquet, Vernell Bowman, as- 
sociate warden at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia Federal Reformatory for Women. 
Miss Bowman likened her job to that 
of teaching, since “the real purpose of 
this institution was not primarily to 
keep unfit persons out of society as it 
was to fit them to return ¢o society as 
good citizens.” 





Roanoke County 
Schedules Events 


An all-day workshop was held at 
Burlington School for committee heads 
and building representatives of the 
Roanoke County Education Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Myrtle Huddleston. A calendar of 
events and meetings was set up for the 
year at this meeting. 

An entire day during the pre-school 
conference was given to RCEA. Dur- 
ing this period, John Starie, field rep- 
resentative for the NEA, spoke to the 
group, followed by a question period on 
VEA and NEA services. New teachers 
were welcomed with a chicken barbe- 
que given by the Classroom Teachers, 
under the leadership of their new presi- 
dent, Ann Thompson, drama and 
speech teacher at Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem. 

Mrs. Bertha C. Fisher, Reporter 













HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 


















































@) 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful * ‘Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 








Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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C Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
(1 “‘Leaders in Achievement” poster 

Your Name once 

Name of Schoo ............. ' 

City and State ..... 































The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 
































@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-18 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PROMEEC 





For all-’round deodorizing 


go" 


deodorant discs for urinals, 


Fragrant, laborless 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 


airtight —easy-to-shape Holzit wire 
holder in every box. For literature 
write to The_C. B. Dolge Company, — 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Doige service man. 

















DISTRICT I EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT WORK—Planning for their 





district meeting in Abingdon on October 2, presidents of the local associations 
met in Marion on September 16, with Katherine Hoyle, VEA director of Field 
Services, assisting. Guest speakers for the district meeting were Attorney General 
Albertis Harrison, William Neff and Dr. Robert W. Allen, VEA president. Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly were also invited guests. Shown at the executive 
committee meeting are, clockwise, Katherine Hoyle, VEA; Carolyn C. Sheffey, 
Smyth-County; Irene Brown, Bristol; E. B. Stanley, superintendent of Washington 
County schools; James O. Morehead, president of District I; John D. Neely, sec- 
retary-treasurer; S. B. Harvey, Bland County; Mrs. Nancy Gibbs, Wythe County; 


and Curtis Ramsey, Washington County. 





DISTRICT P OFFICIAL FAMILY pauses at work for this picture. Local 
presidents and district officers shown are, seated from left—Lois Drewry, president, 
Covington Education Association; Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, Roanoke County; 
Paul Foster, treasurer; H. M. Painter, president, District P; J. Irving Yates, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Rosa McDonald, Clifton Forge. Standing, from left—Ralph Shober, 
Botetourt County; Woodrow P. Burrus, Franklin County; Thomas R. Gagnet, 
Roanoke City; and W. F. Mitchell, Jr., Craig County. Not pictured is Charles 
Holbert, president of Alleghany County Education Association. 





Mrs. Currin Heads 
Mecklenburg Association 
Mrs. Margaret Currin of Park 

View High School in South Hill is the 
newly elected president of the Meck- 
lenburg Education Association. Mrs. 
Currin succeeds Bruce Chandler, prin- 
cipal of the Elementary School in 
Chase City who presided at the last 
MEA meeting of the year held in the 
South Hill Memorial Park, May 19. 
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W. E. Moore replaces Berman M. Scott 
as vice-president. 


At this meeting, Superintendent A. 
B. Haga presented the 25-year service 
certificate to W. E. Moore, principal 
of the Clarksville Elementary School. 

Present for the picnic supper which 
followed the business session were 
former Superintendent C. B. Green 
and Mrs. Green, supervisors, school 
board members, teachers and families. 
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HALIFAX HONORS RETIRING TEACHERS. C. O. Bittle and Mrs. Ruth 
Elliott Trice (at left of picture) were honored at a reception in June upon re- 
tiring from the Halifax County High School faculty. Serving them are Mrs. 
Vernie Bohannon and Mrs. Walter Cheatham. Both retiring members were pre- 
sented gifts by the faculty. 

Mr. Bittle has completed 44 years in the profession and taught mathematics at 
Halifax County High School since it was opened six years ago. Before coming to 
Halifax County High School, he was principal of a Prince William high school 
for 18 years. He has also taught in West Virginia, Kentucky, and northern Vir- 
ginia, having begun his career in Halifax at Rosa in 1913. A native of Frederick 
County, Md., he graduated from Roanoke College, and will now make his home 
in Clarksville. 

Mrs. Trice taught French at the Halifax County High School during the past 
four years. She retires with 24 years of teaching experience, having taught at 
Jarratt, Keysville, and South Boston. A graduate of Westhampton College, Mrs. 
Trice studied at the Sorbonne and also attended the French School in Vermont. 
She is a native of South Boston. 


FORE ARES 





SERVICE HONORS—Alice M. Menin, principal of Hilton Elementary 

chool, Newport News, it she recipient of the first annual distinguished service 
ward given by the Warwick Kiwanis Club. Pictured above, Miss Menin accepts 
he award presented by H. Jennings Bryan, club president, and Dr. Roger E. 
Villiams, chairman of the awards committee. Inscriptions on the bronze plaque 
ead: “. . . in recognition of 42 years meritorious service in the public school sys- 
em, 1916-1958, her sympathetic understanding, her outstanding loyalty and her 
intiring efforts in the development of character in the individual are a source of 
nspiration to all who have been touched by her wisdom.” Miss Menin began her 
areer in small county schools and moved to the Hilton school in 1920. She taught 
ixth and seventh grades, and for several years served as assistant principal until 
:ppointed full principal there about 1935. She has also been awarded a life mem- 
bership by the Parent-Teacher Association of the Hilton Elementary School. 
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Specialists 


Tl 
School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 
Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 


Norfolk JU 3-1048 


AAS re 


John G. Kolbe, ine 


EAST MAIN STREET 
HMOND 19. VIRGINIA 





For the 10th — the widest variety of the 


est travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


Ss LATIN AMERICA 
MA aFRICA @ THE WORLD 


Most comprehensive itineraries; $ 

Stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — u 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford's Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 





MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 


to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 








250 WEST 57th st, NEW YorK 19, N. Y. 
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In Memoriam 
Their works livé on in the lives 
of others 


Because of limited space, the Journal 
Committee has adopted this policy on 
memoriams: Limit to— 

Name 

Date 

Number years of service 

Place of service at time of death 

Position 


ee 

Husie A. Glenn, Brunswick 
County — Vocational agriculture 
teacher at Brunswick High School, 
Lawrenceville, Mr. Glenn died August 
10 at a Richmond hospital. A graduate 
of Hampden-Sydney College and VPI, 
he had taught at Prospect, Kenbridge, 
Charlotte Courthouse, South Hill, and 





During the second week of the 


Fredericksburg pre-school confer- 
ence, a family picnic honored the new 
teachers. Three newcomers enjoying 
watermelon are Everett C. Phillips, 
Jr., Robert M. Booker, and Billy 
Gene Nichols. 
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Alberta, having won the designation of 


mastes_teaeher.-while at-Kenbridge- . . 


“His home, his school, his communi- 


ty Rave lost a Toyal member, a true” 


friend, a consecrated Christian gentle- 
man of highest caliber” states a resolu- 
tion passed by the Brunswick County 
Education Association. 








Mrs. Myrtle Lewis Matthews, 
Mathews County—A teacher for 36 
years, Mrs. Matthews died on June 10, 
1959, after a brief illness. At the time 
of her death, she was serving as presi- 
dent of the Mathews County Educa- 
tion Association. In addition to her 
classroom duties at Mathews High 
School, she was a guidance counselor, 
adviser to the Student Cooperative As- 
sociation, and 1959 Senior Class Spon- 





sor. She was active in religious and 
civic. organizations... - 


Rice O’Quin,Buehanan County- = _ 
For 15 years Mr. O’Quin taught in the 
elementary schools of Buchanan Cour. - 
ty. He was born in Buchanan County 
at Vicey on October 5, 1883, and died 
October 15, 1958 at his home in 


Grundy. 


Philip Clayton Williams, Pow- 
hatan County—Mr. Williams was bor. 
in Giles County, Virginia, on May §, 
1880 and died in a Richmond hospital 
on July 28, 1959. He had been a resi- 
dent of Powhatan County since 1918. 


P. C. Williams served as superin- 
tendent of Powhatan County Schools 
from July 1921 until his retirement in 
1947. In addition he served as super- 
intendent of Goochland County 
Schools from July 1935 through June 
1941. He had taught in Abingdon, 
Va.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Riverside 
Academy, Ga.; and served as YMCA 
secretary in Tampa, Fla. and Atlanta, 
Ga.; and superintendent of the Masonic 
Home in Richmond. “Mr Williams de- 
voted his entire life to the cause of 
better education for all the people, to 
his church, his family, his community, 
and his fellowman’”’, states an associate. 





FREDERICKSBURG PRE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. At its sixth annual 
conference for instructional personnel and administration staff, Superintendent 
and Mrs. Paul Hook entertained at a mid-morning coffee break. Chatting to- 
gether at the Hook home are Mr. and Mrs. Hook at left, with Dean Edward 


Alvey, Jr. of Mary Washington College, making two new teachers in center, 
William Nichols and Mrs. Clyde Carter, feel ‘tat home.” 


Using the theme, “Pursuit of Excellence”, Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, was the conference speaker. Consultants from the 
State Department of Education included Merle Davis and Bernard Taylor. 





November 13-14—4th annual con- 
vention Student VEA, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 


December 28-30—Speech Associa- 
tion of America, national convention, 


Washington, D. C. 
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R. B. Wickes 


Mrs. Keller 


Fifty-year service pins were pre- 
sented to two teachers last April by 
the Shenandoah County Education As- 
sociation. Mrs. Stella W. Keller of 
Lebanon Church and R. B. Wickes 
of New Market have both taught for 
50 consecutive years. 

Mrs. Keller taught one year at Laurel 
Hill School and the other 49 years she 
taught grades 1 through 4 at Lebanon 
Church. And she is still teaching. Due 
to consolidation, she is teaching a sec- 
tion of the fourth grade in the Stras- 
burg Elementary School during the 
1959-60 session. 

Mr. Wickes’ teaching experience has 
varied from one room schools to high 
school. He began teaching in 1909 at 
Kipps School, then Valley View and 
Soliloquy schools. He became principal 
of Lacey Spring School in 1918, mov- 
ing the next year to Tenth Legion. He 
went to New Market High School in 
1922, retiring this year. 

Veda Hockman, Reporter 
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PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER — here's a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 
delightful element of surprise. With wife's 


restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her 
woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 


HORI 
—daygt pt NOES dag 





Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your beys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 7% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 71% ft. 
Cut length of orange paper twice 
height of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 















center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
green paper for leaves. Fasten about 
base of stem. Cut in paper doli fashion. 


“O00000 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 





10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till “ready.” 


Now, explain quiz. Form teams — 
one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking “Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


Train your best little actress for 


the part. She can be most amus- 


| ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


le Delicious « Satisfying 


\y 


Wrigley's EZZIzzZZ@> Gum gives 


you a refreshing, little lift and the 





Home after a busy day, 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 


flavor of good, delicious 


natural chewing helps relieve tension. 

















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 


C. D. GUESS 


FRANK HURLEY 

















ADAMS “ 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





cancies Today —$4000-$6500 
Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


This column, which is a regular 
feature in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, lists many valuable teaching 
aids which you will not find elsewhere. 
Check it carefully for the material you 
may be able to use. The advertisers 
prefer to send their material directly 
to you—not to children. Please print 
your name and address on the coupon. 


12. Booklets with picture and maps giv- 
ing details on tours for the summer 
of 1960 in Europe, Latin America, 
Around Africa and Around the 
World. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 

Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New Yorld Dictionary. An 
8-page illustrated brochure showing 
the salient features of a modern dic- 
tionary. Includes a composite page 
illustrating the 34 components every 
dictionary should contain. (The 
World Publishing Company). 

29. Handicraft Materials is a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be 
decorated. One copy only and only 
to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Com- 
pany ) 

Graded Catalog of Books for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for 
High School Libraries. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

List of Free Teaching Aids on coal, 
coal mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association ) 

Russia by Motorcoach—a folder 
describing a 17-day program of 
traveling overland between Helsinki, 
Moscow and Warsaw. Shows com- 
plete itinerary, offering a choice of 


44, 


36 different departure dates. (Mau- 
pintour) . 
63. Brochure on a different kind of 


tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1960. (Europe Summer Tours) 


“fer the Young 
| of All Ages” 
27th Year . 


Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1960. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) . 

7. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

Catalog details over 400 science kits, 
instruments, toys, game books, 
records, for pre-school through high 
school age. Materials listed represent 
a wide range of science subjects, from 
astronomy to mathematics, from na- 
ture study to Weather study. 36 
pages. Well illustrated. (Basic Books, 
Inc.) 

Cultural Program Travel explains 
how to make a foreign trip more 
interesting and worthwhile. Indi- 
cate personal interests as to type of 
trip desired. (The Cultural Travel 
Center). 

Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around 
the World, Pacific Circle, Africa and 
Holy Land. Indicate your specific 
interest. (Sita). 
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See December Journal for 
Convention reports 


30-80 Gays dy 
Steamer trom 
| $i3ee 
105 Departures. 1) itineranes 


Group or independent 
24-80 Days ‘688 
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| EUROPE 
“ORIENT 18-63 days 
» AFRICA —25-67 Days 
© >, SOPACIFIC 30-63 days 
AHOLY LAND 25-4 days * 
| SOAMER. 14-72 Days *f 
HAWA// —_—0-44 Days 


State folders desired 












| MEXICO 9-18 Days 
2a 


Ash Your Travel Agest STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and-Study Trips to 
af 50 Rockefeller Plasa Everywhere” 66 Day European 
WORLD TRAVEL New York 2, trips mmc! steamer trom $798 





co $7070 




















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 


year of 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 


12. 28. 29. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 
Enrollment: 


44. 50. 58. 
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63. @.. -%7.: 36. 7. 7. 

side See SEO LETT OTTO TO 
radar eae State......Virginia...... 
oan th Rs WS eS 6.0 Cw B55 % ed 


Available only in the United States of America. 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by | 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 












Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 





RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects .. . Easy . . . Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 

For ‘‘no-obligation”’ information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 








Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 








CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, ideas, 
prices and pictures of hundreds of 2 
classroom projects. 5¢ 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicaso Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, NY. 











RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 


EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


‘CLUB GROUPS 


PEANUT BUTTER 
CANDY 


EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 


Please send sample and information 
without obligation. | 
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Here Are Two Publications of Invaluable 
Aid to Teachers and Students of 


VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT and HISTORY 


UNLIKE ANY PUBLICATIONS 
YOU'VE EVER USED 


In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia 


ORDER 
NOW! 


Use Coupon Below 
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_ 9 a ‘ T ’ ’ a 
VIRGINIA’S STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
GOVERNMENT of the OLD DOMINION 
A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF VIRGINIA 
THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR STATE AND DESIGNED FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAP- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS BOOK USE. 
Sent Postpaid : : 
Sent Post | 
$2 Single Copy $1.40 The Copy ; ~ pi an _ 
Quantities of 10 or More 50¢ The Copy — 40¢ The Copy, 15 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood book 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal 
yet published on how we govern ourselves in Vir- for the child to cut out the illustrations when making 
ginia. The latest essential information. scrapbook. 
eee eae ae ee 
a ie | VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS | 
SOUVENIR OF THE | | piece ong 
OLD DOMINION | VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Government 
{ ak | 111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. fake 
V irgin 1a | You may send me postpaid, the publications 4" Scrapbook of 
‘ + ane the Old Dominicn 
] d | indicated. 
Historylan SoS, 
opies ee ee 
Enclosed is _ Virginia 
IN NATURAL COLOR to pee - i Historyland” 
$1.25 The Copy | 
Quantities of 25 or More Sent to | . 
one address $1.10 The Copy ae 
Virginia Historyland is a pictorial pre | Serect Adéress 
sentation of Virginia's historic and recre | 
ational spots and scenic wonderland. | 
Page, 11%” x 9%”; 37 full-color illustra- | City and State 
tions. A beautiful souvenir edition. | (Please print name and address clearly) VJ. 





























HARMONY} 


handsomely interpreted by Evan 
Picone, in casually correct separates that 
make beautiful music together. All in this 


year’s shades of camel and grey, ready 
to go places and do things with you. W&r 
Country Club Sportswear, Second F oor. 


Mill « Reo 


THE Shopping Center 





